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book  III.  —  CHAPTER  IX.  —  MR.  WET¬ 
TER  IS  INTERVIEWED. 

tttHEN  they  reached  the  street  Hum- 
VT  phrey  Statham  stopped  short,  and 
toming  to  Martin,  said,  “  You  had  bet¬ 
ter  see  Mrs.  Claxton  to  her  home.  The 
excitement  of  the  day  has  been  too 
much  for  her,  and  the  sooner  she  is 
under  the  fostering  care  of  Madame 
Du  Tertre  —  it  seems  impossible  for 
me  to  call  her  by  any  other  name  —  the 
less  chance  there  will  be  of  her  sutfer- 
ing  any  ill  effects.” 

“  Will  you  not  go  with  us  ?  ”  asked 
Martin,  looking  directly  at  his  friend 
for  the  first  time  since  the  dread  expla¬ 
nation  concerning  Emily  Mitchell  had 
passed  between  them,  and  still  shaking 
with  nervous  trepidation,  —  “  Will  you 
not  go  with  us  ?  ” 

“  No,”  replied  Humphrey,  “  not  now ; 
there  is  something  which  I  think  ought 
to  be  done,  and  I  am  the  proper  person 
to  do  it.” 

His  manner  was  so  odd  that  both 
Alice  and  Martin  were  struck  by  it  at 
once,  and  the  latter  taking  Humphrey 
by  the  arm  drew  him  aside  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  said,  — 

“I  have  an  idea  of  what  now  fills 
your  mind  and  of  the  errand  on  which 
you  are  going  1  You  will  not  suffer 
yourself  to  run  into  any  danger,” 

“ Danger  1  ” 

“  I  repeat  the  word  —  danger  1  Life 
has  a  new  happiness  in  store  for  you 
now,  Humphrey  Statham,  and  should 
consequently  be  more  precious  than 
you  have  ever  yet  considered  it. 

His  voice  had  regained  its  usual  clear 
tone,  and  as  he  spoke  he  looked  frankly 
in  his  friend’s  eyes.  In  the  gaze  which 
met  his  own  Martin  saw  that  the  dead¬ 
ly  wrong  which  he  had  unwittingly 
wrought  upon  his  companion  was  for¬ 
given  ;  and  had  he  doubted  it,  the  grasp 
with  which  his  hand  was  seized  would 
have  been  sufficient  proof. 

“  Don’t  fear  for  me,  old  friend,”  said 
Humphrey,  his  face  glowing  with  de¬ 
light  at  the  idea  whiA  Martin’s  words 
had  aroused ;  depend  upon  it  I  will  run 
no  risks,  and  neither  by  word  or  act 
give  a  chance  by  which  I  or  others 
could  be  compromised.  But  it  is  nec¬ 


essary  that  a  word  of  warning  should 
be  spoken  in  a  certain  quarter,  with 
energy  and  promptitude.  So  for  the 
present  farewell.” 

He  turned  to  Alice  as  he  finished 
speaking,  and  raising  his  hat,  was  about 
to  move  away.  But  she  put  out  her 
hand  to  him,  and  said,  with  pretty,  be¬ 
coming  hesitation,  “I  cannot  thank 
you  as  I  ought,  Mr.  Statham,  for  the  . 
manner  in  which  you  have  just  pleaded 
my  cause  with  —  with  that  lady,  any 
more  than  I  can  show  my  gratitude  for 
the  constant  kindness  I  have  met  with 
at  your  hands.” 

Humphrey  Statham  attempted  to 
make  a  reply,  but  gave  utterance  to 
I  nothing.  The  words  failed  him,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  perhaps, 
he  was  fairly  nonplussed.  As  the  sweet 
young  voice  rang  on  his  ear,  as  he  felt 
the  pressure  of  the  warm  soft  hand,  a 
strange  vibration  ran  through  him,  and 
he  knew  himself  on  the  point  of  giving 
way  to  an  exhibition  of  feeling,  the 
possibility  of  which' h  few  months  pre¬ 
viously  he  would  have  laughed  to 
scorn.  So  with  a  bow  and  a  smile  he 
turned  on  his  heel  and  hurried  rapidly 
away. 

Martin  watched  his  friend’s  departing 
figure  for  a  moment,  then  with  a  half 
sigh  he  said  to  his  companion,  “  I  am 
glad  that  you  spoke  vour  thanks  to 
Humphrey  so  warmly,  Alice ;  for  he  has 
been  your  truest  and  best  friend.” 

“  Rather  say  one  of  them  ”  said  Alice, 
laying  her  hand  lightly  on  his  arm, 
“you  take  no  credit  to  yourself,  Mr. 
Gurwood.” 

The  color  had  faded  from  his  cheeks, 
and  from  his  compressed  lips  ere  he  re¬ 
plied,  coldly,  “  I  take  as  much  as  is  my 
due.  Now  let  me  call  a  cab  and  take 
you  home,  for  on  our  way  there  I  have 
something  more  to  say  to  you.” 

“  Something  more,”  she  cried,  with 
a  frightened  air,  “  Oh,  Mr.  Gurwood  ; 
nothing  more  dreadful,  I  hope,  nothing 
that  ”  — 

“  Do  you  imagine  for  an  instant  that 
I  would  put  you  to  unnecessary  suffer¬ 
ing,  ”  he  said,  almost  tenderly,  looking 
down  into  her  pleading,  upturned  eyes ; 
“  that  I  —  or  any  of  us,  would  not 
shield  you  from  any  possible  annoy¬ 
ance  ?  No  I  what  I  have  to  say  to  you 
will,  I  think,  be  rather  pleasant  to  you 
than  otherwise.  Here  is  the  cab ;  I  will 
tell  you  as  we  go  along.” 

When  they  were  seated  in  the  vehi¬ 
cle,  Martin  said  to  his  companion,  “  You 
have  now,  Alice,  had  Ma^me  du  Ter¬ 


tre  for  your  friend  quite  long  enough  to 
judge  of  her  disposition,  and  to  know 
whether  the  desire  to  serve  your  inter¬ 
ests  which  she  originally  professed,  was 
dictated  by  a  spirit  of  regard  for  you,  or 
merely  assumed  to  serve  her  own  pur¬ 
poses.” 

“  There  can  be  no  question  in  the 
matter,”  said  Alice,  almost  indignantly ; 

“  nothin^  can  exceed  the  devotion 
which  Pauline  has  exhibited  to  me 
ever  since  we  came  together.  She  is 
infinitely  more  like  an  elder  sister  to 
me  than  a  person  whose  acquaintance 
I  seem  to  have  made  by  the  merest 
chance.” 

“  There  is  often  more  than  chance 
in  these  matters,”  said  Martin,  gravelv ; 

“  more  than  there  seems  to  be  in  the 
chance  use  ol  a  word.  You  have  said 
that  Pauline  has  seemed  to  you  as  an 
elder  sister ;  suppose  she  really  stood  to 
you  in  that  position  ?  ” 

“  That  could  scarcely  bo,”  said  Alice, 
for  years  and  years  I  hsd  no  relation 
but  my  poor  brother,  and  since  his 
death  ”  — 

“  Since  his  death.  Providence  has 
sent  some  one  to  fill  his  place  much 
more  efificiently  than  he  ever  filled  it 
himself,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned, 
my  poor  child,”  said  Martin. 

And  then  he  told  her  what  had  oc¬ 
curred  between  tliem  and  Pauline  at 
j  Statham’s  office,  omitting,  of  course,  all 
reference  to  the  jealous  feelings  by 
which  the  French  woman  had  at  first 
been  actuated,  and  dwelling  upon  the 
self-sacrifice  and  devotion  with  which 
she  had  espoused  her  kinswoman’s 
cause. 

Alice  was  much  touched  at  this  nar¬ 
rative,  and  when  they  reached  home 
she  embraced  Pauline  with  such  ten¬ 
derness  that  the  latter  knew  at  once 
that  her  story  had  been  told ;  knew, 
too,  that  Martin  had  been  silent  about 
the  incidents  of  her  early  life  and  the 
reasons  which  had  originally  prompted 
her  to  throw  herself  in  Alice’s  way,  and 
was  proportionately  grateful  to  fom. 

Late  that  night  when  they  were 
together,  Alice  lying  in  her  bed  and 
Pauline  sitting  by  her  side,  the  two 
women  had  a  long,  earnest,  and  affec¬ 
tionate  talk,  in  the  course  of  which, 
the  strange  events  which  the  day  had 
brought  to  light  came  under  discussion. 
It  was  evident  to  Pauline  that  Alice 
had  braced  herself  up  to  talk  of  her 
own  position  and  the  deception  of 
which  she  had  been  the  victim ;  but  the 
French  woman  saw  that  her  companion 


was  in  no  condition  to  bear  the  excite¬ 
ment  which  such  a  topic  would  neces¬ 
sarily  evoke,  and  gradually  but  skil¬ 
fully  drew  her  away  from  it.  The  case, 
however,  was  different  when  Alice  de¬ 
picted  the  rage  and  consternation  of 
Mrs.  Calverley  at  learning  the  part 
taken  by  her  son  in  the  concealment  of 
the  Claxton  mystery.  This  was  a 
point  on  which  Pauline  took  the  keen¬ 
est  interest,  and  she  induced  Alice  to 
dilate  on  it  at  her  will,  framing  her 
questions  with  much  subtlety,  and 
pondering  over  each  answer  she  re¬ 
ceived.  When  Alice  stated  Mrs.  Cal- 
verly’s  intention  of  disinheriting  her 
son  and  leaving  him  to  struggle  on  in 
the  comparatively  obscure  position 
which  he  then  occupied,  something 
like  a  ray  of  light  shot  into  Pauline’s 
darkened  soul.  Should  the  intention 
thus  announced  be  carried  out,  should 
Martin  be  left  to  his  own  resources, 
she  might  then  have  the  chance,  such 
as  never  could  occur  to  her  under  other 
circumstances,  of  proving  her  disinter¬ 
ested  love  for  him.  For  the  man  of 
wealth,  for  the  man  even  with  great 
expectations  she  could  do  nothing ; 
any  advances  which  she  might  make, 
any  assistance  which  she  might  offer, 
the  world  would  but  regard  as  so  much 
small  bait  thrown  out  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  greater  booty,  and  he, 
knowing  as  he  did  the  circumstances 
of  her  previous  life,  the  scheming  pred¬ 
atory  manner  of  her  early  existence, 
would  too  surely  be  of  the  opinion  of 
the  world.  But  if  he  were  poor  and 
broken  and  humbled,  grieving  over  the 
alienation  of  his  mother,  and  feeling 
himself  solitary  and  shunned,  her  self- 
appointed  task  in  winning  him,  in 
proving  to  him  her  devotion,  in  placing 
at  his  disposal  the  small  means  which 
she  had,  tne  worldly  talent,  which  even 
he  acknowledged  she  possessed,  would 
be  a  very  much  easier  one. 

“Mistress  of  her  own  fortune,  and 
would  continue  to  remain  so,  that  is 
what  she  said,  is  it  ?  ”  Pauline  asked, 
after  a  pause. 

“  That  is  what  she  said,  and  that  she 
renounced  her  son  and  revoked  all  the 
declarations  she  had  hitherto  made  in 
his  favor,”  said  Alice.  “Was  it  not 
dreadful  for  poor  Mr.  Gurwood  ?  I  do 
pity  him  so.” 

“  Do  you,”  said  Pauline,  turning  her 
searching  gaze  full  upon  the  girl’s  face. 

“  Yes,  I  dare  say  you  dol  It  is  natural 
you  should ;  Mr.  Gurwood  has  been  a 
goo<l  friend  to  you.” 

“  The  best  —  almost  the  best,  —  I 
ha<l  in  the  world.” 

“  Almost  the  best  ?  Why,  who 

could  rank  equal  with  him  ?  ” 

“Mr.  Gurwood  himself  said  Mr. 
Statham,”  cried  Alice,  with  downcast 
eyes. 

“  Aye,  aye,”  said  Pauline,  quickly. 
'Then  after  an  interval  of  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  the  old  cynical  spirit  coming  over 
her,  she  add^  more  as  if  talking  to 
herself  than  to  her  companion,  “  I  don’t 
think  we  need  trouble  ourselves  much 
for  Mr.  Gurwood’s  sake  about  that  old  i 
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woman’s  threat  I  I  know  her  well ;  she 
is  hard  and  cold  and  proud,  but  with 
all  those  charming  qualities,  and  like 
many  of  your  rigid  English  pharisees, 
she  18  superstitious  to  a  degree.  She 
dare  not  make  a  will  for  fear  of  dying 
immediately  she  had  signed  her  name 
to  it,  and  if  she  dies  without  a  will,  her 
son  inherits  ail  her  property.  Vogue 
la  galere  I  Mr.  Gurwood’s  cnances  are 
not  so  bad  after  all.  Tliere,”  she  added, 
in  a  softened  voice,  seeing  Alice  gazing 
at  her  in  astonishment,  “  get  to  sleep 
now,  child,  you  have  had  a  long  and 
trying  day  and  must  be  (juite  wearied 
out  1  ” 

Alice  fell  asleep  almost  immediately, 
but  for  more  than  an  hour  afterwards 
Pauline  sat  with  her  feet  on  the  fender, 
gazing  into  the  slowly  dying  embers 
and  pondering  over  the  circumstances 
by  which  she  was  surrounded.  “  What 
was  that  Alice  had  said,  that  she  so 
pitied  Martin  Gurwood  ?  Yes,  those 
were  the  words,  and  pity  was  akin  to 
love  ;  ”  but  the  expression  on  her  face 
when  she  spoke  had,  as  Pauline  had 
noticed,  nothing  significant  or  tell-tale 
in  it.  “  Was  there  anything  in  the  sus¬ 
picion  concerning  Alice  and  Martin 
which  had  once  crossed  her  mind  V  ” 
She  thought  not,  she  hoped  not !  and 
yet  what  interest  had  she  in  that? 
There  was  but  little  chance  that  this 
one  real  passion  of  her  life,  her  love 
for  this  quiet,  sedate  young  elergyman, 
this  man  so  different  in  manner, 
thought,  and  profession  from  any  other 
she  had  ever  known,  there  was  but 
little  chance  that  her  devotion  would 
be  recognized  by  or  even  known  to  him. 
Well,  even  in  this  world,  justice  is 
sometimes  meted  out,  as  Pfere  Gasselin 
used  to  tell  her  —  Ah  Grande  Dieu, 
how  far  away  in  the  mists  of  ages  seem 
Pfere  Gasselin  and  the  chapel  of  Notre 
Dame  de  la  Garde  and  all  the  old 
Marseilles  life  !  —  and  so  she  supposes 
she  ought  not  to  expect  much  happi¬ 
ness,  and  with  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders 
and  a  wearied  sigh,  Pauline  crept 
I  silently  to  her  bed. 

When  Mr.  Wetter,  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  interview  with  Alice,  took  his 
departure  from  Pollington  Terrace,  he 
found  himself  unexpectedly  with  some 
spare  time  upon  his  hands.  The  result 
of  that  interview  had  been  so  different 
to  what  he  had  anticipated,  his  precon¬ 
ceived  arrangement  had  been  so  rudely 
overthrown,  that  he  was  almost  unable 
at  first  to  realize  his  position,  and  was 
in  some  doubts  as  to  tne  nature  of  the 
next  steps  it  would  be  best  for  him  to 
take. 

“  A  most  unsatisfactory  and  ridicu¬ 
lous  conclusion,”  said  he  to  himself, 
dropping  from  the  hurried  pace  at  which 
he  had  quitted  the  house,  into  a  leisurely 
amble,  “  most  unsatisfactory  and  highly 
ridiculous,  to  think  that  a  man  or  my 
experience  who  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  treating  matters  of  this  kind  for  so 
many  years  and  with  so  many  different 
styles  of  persons,  should  allow  himself 
to  be  shut  up  and  put  down  by  that 
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mild  spoken  innocent,  is  beyond  all  pow¬ 
ers  of  comprehension.  I  suppose  it  wa* 
because  she  was  innocent  that  I  nave 
way.  I  had  expected  something  so  com- 
'  pletely  different  that  when  it  dawned 
upon  me  that  she  was  speaking  the 
truth,  and  that  she  actually  had  be¬ 
lieved  herself  to  be  that  old  rascal" 
wife,  I  was  so  taken  aback  that  my 
usual  savoir  faire  completely  deserted 
me.  No  doubt  about  the  tact  thonnh,  I 
think  ;  women’s  attempts  at  inno«-nce 
are  generally  spoiled  by  being  over¬ 
done  ;  but  this  seemed  in  every  wav  to 
be  the  genuine  article.  What  a  scoun¬ 
drel  must  that  Calverley  have  Ix'enI 
This  is  just  another  instance  of  those 
men  who  are  so  highly  respectable  and 
looked  up  to  as  patterns  of  all  the  do¬ 
mestic  virtues,  turning  out  after  death 
to  have  been  the  most  consummate 
hypocTites  and  shams,  and  infinitely 
worse  than  most  of  us  who,  because 
we  are  less  circumspect,  have  obtained 
the  reputation  of  being  black  sheep. 

1  myself  never  went  for  being  particu¬ 
larly  straight-laced,  but  certainly  I  was 
never  guilty  of  such  a  cold-’ulooded 
piece  of  villainy  as  that  perpetrated  bv 
the  respectable  patriarch  of  Great  Wal- 
I)ole  Street. 

“  What  an  idiot  I  was  not  to  have 
recognized  at  once  that  a  person  of  her 
appearance  and  manner  could  not  be 
what  she  seemed,  not  to  have  discov¬ 
ered  that  she  was  in  a  false  position  and 
ignorant  herself  of  what  must  have  been 
thought  about  her !  Then,  of  course, 
I  should  have  approached  her  in  a 
different  manner,  made  other  plans 
equally  easy  of  execution  and  far  more 
certain  of  success.  W’hat  an  idiot  1 
am,”  he  continued,  striking  his  cane, 
with  vehemence  against  the  ground, 
“  to  think  about  her  any  more.  There 
are  hundreds  of  women  quite  as  pretty 
and  far  more  fascinating,  who  would  m 
only  too  well  pleased  to  receive  any 
attention  from  me,  so  why  do  I  worry 
myself  about  one  who  has  given  me 
such  a  decided  rebuff.  Why?  most 
likely  from  the  fact  that  that  very  re¬ 
buff  has  given  piquancy  to  the  adven¬ 
ture,  that  I  am  disinclined,  because  un¬ 
accustomed  to  sit  down  under  a  sense  of 
failure,  and  because  —  there!  because 
she  seems  to  have  bewitched  mu,  and 
at  my  time  of  life,  with  all  my  experi¬ 
ence,  I  am  as  much  in  love  with  her  as 
if  I  were  a  boy  suffering  under  my  first 
passion.” 

W’ith  a  gesture  of  contempt  for  his 
own  folly,  Mr.  Wetter  called  a  cab 
and  caused  himself  to  be  conveyed  to 
his  lodgings  in  South  Audley  Street, 
whence,  at  the  expiration  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  he  issued  to  mount  his  horse, 
which  he  had  ordered  to  be  brought 
round  to  him,  and  to  ride  off  at  a  sharp 
pace.  Whither?  With  the  one  idea  of 
Alice  dominant  in  his  mind,  he  thought 
he  would  like  to  see  once  more  the 
spot  to  which  his  attention  had  once 
been  attracted  to,  and  though  he  had 
not  much  daylight  before  him  he  turned 
his  horse’s  head  in  the  direction  of 
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Dayligtit  was  in  truth  beginning  to 
wane,  and  Miss  McCraw,  who  was  true 
her  to  old  habits  and  kept  up  as  strict 
a  system  of  espionage  upon  the  family 
of  the  American  gentleman  then  domi¬ 
ciled  in  Rose  Cottage,  as  ever  she  had 
upon  Alice  and  John  Calverley,  was 
thinking  of  retiring  from  her  post  of 
observation  at  the  window,  when  the 
figures  of  the  horseman  and  his  chest¬ 
nut  thoroughbred,  which  had  formerly 
been  so  familiar  to  her,  once  more  met 
her  view. 

Miss  McCraw  strained  almost  out  of 
the  window  with  astonishment.  “  What 
on  earth  has  brought  him  back  after  so 
long  an  absence,”  she  said  to  herself ; 
“he  cannot  possibly  be  going  to  call 
upon  those  horrible  American  peo¬ 
ple.” 

From  her  employment  of  this  adjec¬ 
tive  it  will  be  gathered  that  Miss  Mc¬ 
Craw  did  not  cherish  a  particularly 
fnendly  feeling  towards  the  new  occu¬ 
pants  of  Rose  Cottage.  The  fact  was 
that  her  inquisitiveness  and  propensity 
to  scandal  came  speedily  under  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  Mr.  Hiram  B.  Crocker, 
the  American  gentleman  in  question, 
who  described  them  under  the  head  of 
“general  cussed  ness,”  declined  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  Miss  McCraw,  and  had 
huge  boardings  built  up  in  the  corners 
of  his  grounds  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
tercepting  her  virgin  gaze.  No  1  the 
equestrian  was  not  going  to  call  at 
Rose  Cottage,  did  not  stop  at  the  gate, 
but  rode  slowly  on  until  he  reined  in 
his  horse  in  the  accustomed  spot  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  raising  him¬ 
self  in  his  stirrups  stood  for  an  instant 
looking  into  the  garden.  He  remem¬ 
bered  then  how  he  had  first  seen  her 
tending  her  flowers  and  looking  eagerly 
out,  evidently  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
some  one,  and  how  in  a  subsequent 
ramble  he  had  discovered  that  some 
one  to  be  John  Calverley  of  Great 
Walpole  Street,  and  all  that  had  hap¬ 
pened  therefrom. 

“  How  well  the  cards  lay  to  my  hand 
at  one  time,”  he  said  to  himself  with 
an  impatient  gesture,  “  and  what  a  mess 
I  have  maile  of  the  game.”  And  with 
that  he  shook  his  horse’s  bridle  and 
cantered  away. 

When  Mr.  Wetter  reached  South 
Audley  Street  he  found  his  groom 
standing  on  the  curbstone  and  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  the  act  of  knocking  at  the  door. 
Alighting,  he  found  this  gentleman,  to 
his  great  astonishment,  to  be  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey  Statham,  and  at  sight  of  him 
an  uneasy  pang  shot  through  Mr. 
Wetter’s  mind.  Humphrey  Statham 
was,  as  he  knew,  an  intimate  friend  of 
Mrs.  Claxton’s,  and  his  visit  there  was 
doubtless  on  business  connected  with 
her.  If  she  had  described  the  scene 
which  had  passed  between  them  that 
morning,  that  business  would  doubtless 
be  of  a  very  unpleasant  character,  and 
Mr.  Wetter  was  not  a  brave  man  phys¬ 
ically.  He  had  borne  in  his  time  a 
vast  amount  of  moral  obloouy,  and 
borne  it  well ;  but  he  had  a  norror  of 
anything  like  physical  pain,  and  Hum¬ 


phrey  Statham  was  a  big,  strong,  and 
resolute  man.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  the  article  which  did  Mr.  Wetter 
duty  for  a  conscience,  quailed  within 
him,  or  that  he  felt  sorely  uncomfort¬ 
able  when  he  recognized  the  visitor 
on  his  door  step. 

But  he  was  the  last  man  to  give 
any  early  outward  sign  of  such  emo¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  in  sprightly  tones  and 
with  an  air  of  easy  jauntiness  that  he 
said, — 

“  My  dear  Mr.  Statham,  I  congrat¬ 
ulate  myself  immensely  on  having  re¬ 
turned  so  exactly  in  the  nick  of  time, 
if,  as  I  imagine,  you  were  about  to  do 
me  the  honor  of  paying  me  a  visit.” 

“I  was  coming  to  call  upon  you, 
Mr.  Wetter,”  said  Statham,  siniidy. 

“  Then  pray  walk  in,”  said  Wetter, 
opening  the  door  with  his  key,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  closely  after  him  up  the  stairs. 

“  Take  that  chair ;  you  will  find  it,  I 
think,  a  particularly  comfortable  one, 
and  ” —  going  to  an  old  oak  sideboard — 

“  let  me  give  you  an  appetizer,  a  i^tit 
verre  of  absinthe  or  vermouth.  They 
are  both  here,  and  either  of  them  is  a 
most  delicious  ante-prandial  specific.” 

“  No,  thank  you.”  said  Humphrey 
Statham,  “  I  will  not  drink  with  you.” 

Whether  intentionally  or  not,  he  laid 
such  stress  on  the  last  words  that  Mr. 
Wetter  looked  up  at  him  for  an  in¬ 
stant  with  flashing  eyes.  But  his  voice 
was  ,c|uite  calm  when,  a  minute  after 
he  said,  “  1  will  not  attempt  to  over¬ 
persuade  you  against  your  will.  There 
is  no  such  mistaken  hospitality  as  that. 
And  now,  as  a  man  of  your  business 
habits  does  not  waste  his  time  without 
a  purpose,  I  will  inquire  the  object  of 
this  visit.” 

“  It  is  not  one  into  which  business 
enters  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,” 
said  Statham. 

“  So  much  the  better,”  said  Mr. 
Wetter,  with  a  gay  smile.  “  What  is 
not  a  visit  of  business  must  be  a  visit 
of  pleasure,” 

“  I  hope  you  will  find  it  so,”  said 
Statham  grimly.  “  Its  object,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  is  very  easily  stated. 
You  were  at  Mrs.  Claxton’s  to^ay  ?  ” 
was,”  said  Wetter,  putting  a 
bold  face  on  the  matter. 

“  And  when  there  you  thought  it  ex¬ 
pedient  to  your  purpose,  and  being 
expedient  to  your  purpose,  not  below 
our  dignity  as  a  man  to  subject  your 
ostess  for  the  time  to  the  grossest  in¬ 
sult  that  could  be  passed  upon  any  one.” 
“  Sir,”  cried  Wetter,  springing  up. 
“Be  patient,  Mr.  Wetter,  please,” 
said  Humphrey  Statham,  calmly.  “1 
have  a  great  deal  more  to  say.  This 
lady  had  been  made  the  victim  of  a 
most  shameful,  most  diabolical  fraud  — 
the  innocent  victim,  mind,  of  a  fraud 
which  robbed  her  of  her  good  name 
and  blasted  her  position  among  hon¬ 
est  men  and,  women.  She  was  ignor¬ 
ant  as  well  as  innocent ;  she  knew  not 
how  basely  she  had  been  deceived ; 
her  fnends  kindly  conspired  to  hide 
from  her  the  blackness  of  her  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  to  keep  her,  poor  child, 


in  a  fool’s  paradise  of  her  own  !  And 
they  succeeded  until  you  came.” 

“  I  was  the  serpent,  in  point  of  fact, 
in  this  fool’s  paradise  that  you  speak 
of.” 

“  The  character  fits  you  to  a  nicety, 
Mr.  Wetter,  and  you  kept  up  the  alle¬ 
gory  by  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
woman  and  causing  her  to  know  the 
position  she  occupied  I  Which  was  a 
genial,  gentlemanly,  generous  act !  ” 

“  Look  here,”  said  Mr.  Wetter, 

“  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  right  in 
what  you  say,  though  you  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  hard  upon  me  1  But  you  know 
all  is  fair  in  love  ”  — 

“  Love  1  ”  cried  Statham,  scornfully. 

“  Well,”  said  Mr.  Wetter,  “it  is  the 
most  euphonious  name  for  the  feeling  I 
All  is  fair  in  love  or  war,  and  I  give 
you  my  word  that  when  I  spoke  to  Mrs. 
Claxton,  I  fully  believed  that  she 
knew  perfectly  well  the  position  she 
was  occupying,  and  had  accepted  it 
of  her  own  free  will.” 

“  Do  you  believe  that  now  V  ” 

“No,  I  do  not.  I  am  a  tolerably 
good  hand  at  reading  character,  and 
there  was  something  in  her  look  and 
manner  which  convinced  me  that  her 
statement  that  she  really  believed  Cal¬ 
verley  to  be  Claxton,  and  imagined 
herself  to  be  his  wife,  was  true.” 

“  And  yet  you  had  the  insolence  to 
offer  her  ”  — 

“  Don’t  let  us  use  harsh  words,  please, 
Mr.  Statham  1  This  is  all  very  fine 
talking,  but  the  fact  remains  the  same  I 
This  lady  was  John  Calverley’s  mistress 
—  nothing  can  put  that  aside  or  blot 
that  out  1  What  I  proposed  to  do  was, 
to  make  her  very  nch  and  happy  and 
comfortable  I  Could  a  man  be  found 
who  would  do  any  more  Y  Is  there 
any  one  who  would  be  such  a  fool  as 
to  marry  her  ? 

“  Yes,”  said  Humphrey  Statham, 
rising  from  his  seat  and  confronting  his 
companion,  —  “Yes,  Mr.  Wetter,”  he 
said,  speaking  very  slowly,  “  there  is 
one  man  whose  dearest  hope  in  life  it 
is  to  marry  Alice  Claxton.  You  are  a 
man  of  the  world,  Mr.  Wetter,  and 
having  said  that  much  I  need  add 
nothing  to  make  you  understand  that 
it  will  be  best  and  safest  for  yon  to 
respect  her  for  the  future  I  I  came 
here  this  evening  to  impress  this  upon 
you,  and  having  done  so  I  take  my 
leave  I  Good  night.” 

And  as  he  walked  out  he  saw  by  the 
expression  of  Mr.  Wetter’s  face  that  no 
further  interference  on  the  part  of  that 
gentleman  was  to  be  looked  for. 


CHAPTER  X. - RECOMPENSE. 

The  next  morning  at  about  twelve 
o’clock,  Martin  Gurwood  arrived  in 
Pollin^n  Terrace  and  found  Alice 
alone  in  the  drawing-room. 

“  I  came  specially  to  see  you,”  he 
said,  after  the  first  greeting,  and  yet 
I  scarcely  expected  to  find  you  had 
left  your  room  so  early.  Yesterday 
was  a  day  of  severe  trial  to  you,  dear 


Mrs.  Claxton,  but  you  seem  to  have 
gone  through  it  bravely.” 

“  If  I  did,”  said  Alice,  with  a  half 
mournful  smile,  “  I  think  it  must  have 
been  owing  to  my  pride.  I  'did  not 
know  I  possessed  any  of  that  quality 
until  there  came  occasion  for  its  dis¬ 
play.  But  I  suffered  dreadfully  from 
reaction  during  the  night,  and  was  as 
low  and  as  hystericsd  as  my  worst 
enemy  could  wish  me.” 

“  But  that  feeling  has  passed  away 
now  ?  ” 

“  Oh  yes  1  With  the  morning  light 
came  brighter  thoughts  and  better 
sense,  and  when  vour  name  was  an¬ 
nounced  I  was  thinking,  seasonably 
enough  as  it  seemed  to  me,  of  the 
mercy  of  Providence  in  giving  me  such 
kind  friends  in  the  midst  of  my  afflic¬ 
tion.” 

“  I  am  glad  to  find  you  in  this  frame 
of  mind,  dear  Mrs.  Claxton,  as  I  have 
come  to  talk  to  you  on  a  subject  which 
will  require  your  particular  attention.” 

His  voice  faltered  as  he  spoke,  and 
the  color  forsook  her  cheeks  as  she 
listened  to  him. 

“  My  particular  attention,”  she  re¬ 
peated  with  a  forced  smile.  “  It  must 
be  something  serious,  then  ?  ” 

,  “  It  is  serious,  but  not,  I  hope,  dis¬ 
tasteful,”  said  Martin.  “I  have  been 
with  Mr.  Statham  this  morning.  I 
went  to  him  to  give  him  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  speaking  to  me  upon  a  matter 
which  I  knew  he  had  most  deeply  at 
heart,  and  which  must  sooner  or  later 
have  been  broached  by  him.” 

He  looked  at  her  keenly,  watching 
the  effect  of  his  words.  Her  face  ex¬ 
pressed  great  interest,  but  no  alarm, 
no  regret.  He  was  glad  of  that,  he 
thought  to  himself. 

“  I  was  with  Humphrey  for  an  hour, 
and  when  I  left  him  I  told  him  I 
should  come  straight  to  you.  Mine  is 
a  strange  errand,  Alice  ”  —  it  was  per¬ 
haps  the  first  time  he  had  addressed  her 
by  her  Christian  name,  and  the  word 
as  spoken  by  him,  rang  musieally  but 
mournfully  on  her  ear  — “a  strange 
errand  for  a  confirmed  old  bachelor  I  ” 

Alice  started  at  the  word. 

“  T^es,”  continued  Martin,  very  pale, 
but  striving  hard  to  smile  and  to  com¬ 
mand  the  inflections  of  his  voice,  “  it 
is  the  old  story  of  people  preaching 
what  they  never  intend  to  practice ! 
Dear  Alice,  Humphrey  Statham  loves 
you,  and  I  am  here  to  ask  you  to 
marry  him  I  ” 

Bravely  done,  Martin, at  last  I  Brave¬ 
ly  done,  though  you  were  asking  for 
what  you  knew  was  eauivalent  to  your 
death-warrant;  bravely  spoken  with¬ 
out  a  break  in  your  voice,  though  her 
dear  eyes  were  fixed  upon  you,  and 
you  had  taken  into  yours  that  little 
brad  which  you  were  urging  her  to 
bestow  upon  another  I 

Alice  was  motionless  for  a  moment. 
Then  she  drew  back,  shuddering  and 
crying,  “  I  cannot,  I  cannot.” 

**  Stay,  Alice,”  said  Martin,  in  his  soft, 
soothing  tone.  “  Humphrey  Statham  I 
is  a  great  and  a  good  man  and  you  j 
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owe  him  much  I  You  know  that  I 
would  not  unnecessarily  wound  your 
feelings,  dear  Alice,  but  I  must  tell 
you  that  when  we  first  discovered  who 
you  were,  it  was  entirely  owing  to  Hum¬ 
phrey  Statham’s  chivalry,  patience,  and 
good  sense  that  matters  were  arranged 
as  they  were,  and  that  you  were  up  to 
yesterday,  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
fraud  which  had  been  practised  on  you. 
I,  misinformed  and  bigoted  as  I  was, 
had  intended  to  take  other  steps,  but 
I  yielded  to  Humphrey’s  calm  counsel. 
Ever  since  that  hour  he  has  watched 
over  your  best  interests  with  the 
keenest  sympathy.  Any  comfort  you 
have  experienced  is  due  to  his  foster¬ 
ing  care  and  forethought,  and  so  late 
as  yesterday  you  yourself  heard  him 
plead  your  cause  with  eloc|uence  which 
was  inspired  bjr  his  affection  for  you.” 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  Alice 
spoke.  “  It  is  not  that,”  she  said,  “  it 
is  not  that.  I  know  all  I  owe  to  Mr. 
Statham  ;  I  have  long  since  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  myself  how  kind  and  good 
he  has  been  to  me.  But,”  she  added, 
with  downcast  eyes  and  flushing 
cheeks,  “  how  can  I  let  a  man  like  that 
take  me  for  his  wife  I  He  thinks  he 
loves  me  now,  and  doubtless  he  does. 
He  is  not  the  man  to  be  led  away  by 
his  feelings,  but  the  love  of  any  man 
for  me  would  be  exposed  to  a  worse 
trial  than  that  of  time  or  use.  Could 
Mr.  Statham  bear  to  know  that  the 
world  was  talking  of  his  wife,  to  guess 
what  it  said.  Is  not  the  world  filled 
with  persons  like  Mr.  Wetter,  and 
should  I  not,  by  marrying  any  honest 
man,  expose  him  to  the  sneers  and 
gibes  of  such  a  crew  ?  I  could  not  do 
It !  I  would  not  do  it !  ” 

“  There  would  be  no  question  of 
that,”  said  Martin  Gurwood.  “  Rec¬ 
ollect  that  your  story  in  its  minutest 
details  is  known  to  Mr.  Statham,  and 
that  he  is  the  last  man  in  the  world 
likely  to  act  upon  impulse,  or  without 
a  calm  analysis  of  the  motives  that 
prompt  him.  There  is  no  one  who 
can  testify  to  this  so  strongly,  and  I 
can  declare  to  you  solemnly  that  it  was 
made  clear  to  both  of  us  long  since 
how  blameless  you  were  and  how 
grieviouslv  you  had  been  sinned  against. 
I)o  not  abide  by  that  hastily  spoken 
decision,  Alice,  I  beseech  you.  Think 
of  what  a  noble  fellow  Humphrey  is ; 
recollect  how  true  and  steadfast  and 
triumphant  has  been  his  advocacy  of 
your  cause;  recollect  tliat  he  is  no 
longer  young,  and  that  on  your  reply 
to  the  question  I  have  put  to  you, 
hangs  the  hope  of  his  future  life.” 

Bravely  spoken,  Martin  I  The  work 
of  expiation  progresses  nobly  now  I 
Alice  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then 
she  said,  “  If  I  could  think  this  ”  — 
“Think  it,  believe  it,  rely  on  it! 
Standing  to  you  in  the  relation  which 
was  hau  self-assumed,  half  imposed 
upon  me  by  the  force  of  circumstances, 
loving  you  as  I  do  with  a  brotherly  re¬ 
gard,  —  his  voice  faltered  for  an  instant 
here,  but  he  quickly  regained  its  com¬ 
mand,  —  I  could  not  be  blinded  in  a 
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matter  in  which  your  future  happiness 
is  involved,  even  by  my  affection  for 
Humphrey  Statham.  Hearing  this,  you 
need  have  no  further  fear.  See,  Alice 
I  may  go  back  to  Humphrey  and  make 
him  happy,  may  I  not  ?  I  may  tell 
him  at  least  that  there  is  hope  ?  ” 

Again  a  pause.  Then  the  low,  but 
clear  reply,  “  You  may  !  ” 

“  God  bless  you,  dear,  for  those 
words,”  said  Martin,  bending  down 
and  touching  her  forehead  with  his 
lips.  “  They  will  give  new  life  to  the 
noblest  fellow  in  the  world !  ”  Then 
as  he  drew  back,  he  muttered  to  him¬ 
self,  “  It  is  all  over  now  !  ” 

“  And  you,”  said  Alice,  laying  her 
hand  gently  on  his  arm,  “  you  spoke  of 
yourself  just  now  as  a  ‘  confirmed  bach¬ 
elor,’  but  I  have  had  other  hopes  for 
you.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  he  cried. 

“  Women’s  eyes  are  quick  in  such 
matters,”  she  said.  “  Iliwe  you  been 
too  absorbed  to  perceive  that  there  is 
one  by  whom  your  every  movement  is 
watched,  your  every  thought  antici¬ 
pated  ;  one  for  whose  first  proofs  of 
kindness  to  me  I  was  indebted  to  the 
interest  she  takes  in  you,  one  who”  — 

“  I  think  you  must  be  mistaken,  my 
dear  Alice,”  said  Martin  coldly.  “It 
has  been  ordained  that  my  life  is  to  be 
celibate  and  solitary,  and  what  pleasure 
I  am  to  have  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
contemplation  of  your  happiness.  So 
be  it,  I  accept  my  fate.  Now  I  must 
hasten  back  to  Humphrey  with  the  good 
news.” 

He  kissed  her  forehead  again  and 
left  the  room. 

As  he  passed  down  the  stairs,  he 
saw  through  the  open  door,  Pauline 
seated  at  the  table  in  tl!e  dining-room, 
writing.  She  looked  up  at  his  ap¬ 
proach,  and  though  he  had  intend^ 
going  straight  out,  he  could  not  resist 
her  implied  invitation  to  speak  to  her. 

“  After  all  it  will  be  better  so,”  he 
said  to  himself. 

“I  thought  you  would  be  here  this 
morning,  Mr.  Martin,”  said  Pauline, 
timidly.  “  You  have  seen  Alice,  and 
you  find  her  better  than  we  could  have 
hoped  for,  do  you  not  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Martin,  “  I  certainly 
found  her  better.  But  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  be  the  bearer  of  some  news 
to  her  which  I  think  has  left  her  better 
still.” 

llie  idea  which  had  haunted  her 
previously  —  was  it  true,  had  he  come 
to  make  the  announcement  ? 

“  You  —  the  bearer  of  news  ?  ”  she 
asked  in  tremulous  tones. 

“  Yes,”  he  replied,  cheerily,  “  good 
news  for  Alice,  and  news  in  which  you, 
dear  Mrs.  Durham,  will  consequently 
rejoice.  There  is  every  reason  that 
you,  who  have  been  so  faithful  to  the 
trust  reposed  in  you,  so  staunch  a 
friend  to  us  all,  should  be  the  first  to 
hear  it  Dear  Alice  is  going  to  be 
married  to  Humphrey  Statham.” 

'The  tension  of  suspense  had  been 
so  great  that  Pauline  had  scarcely 
strength  to  express  her  delight. 
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“  Yes,”  said  Martin,  speaking  slowly, 
jnd  with  emphasis,  but  purposely  avert- 
intf  his  eyes  n-om  his  eompanion,  “  it  is  a 
great  blessing  to  me  to  know  that  two 
persons  whom  I  love  so  dearly,  will  be 
^ppy.  I  dare  say  it  seems  strange  to 
other  persons,  and  indeed  it  does  some¬ 
times  to  myself,  to  think  that  I,  who  am 
a  confirmed  bachelor,  and  who,  from 
very  early  youth  determined  to  lead  a 
jincrle  life,  can  take  interest  in  settling  j 
the  domestic  matters  of  my  friends. 
But  in  this  instance  at  least,  1  take  the 
greatest  interest,  and  I  am  sure  that 
you  will  have  the  good  sense  to  under¬ 
stand  and  appreciate  my  motive.” 

“  You  pay  me  a  great  compliment  by 
saying  so,  Mr.  Martin,”  said  Pauline  in 
a  low,  constrained  voice.  Then,  after  a 
little  pause,  she  asked,  “  Have  you  five 
minutes  to  spare,  Mr.  Martin,  while  I 
talk  to  you  about  myself?  ” 

“  Certainly,”  said  Martin,  “  I  was  on 
my  wa^  to  Humphrey  with  the  news.” 

“  It  IS  good  news,  and  he  can  wait  for 
it  five  minutes.  If  it  were  bad  it  would  ' 
go  to  him  cjuickly  enough,”  said  Paul¬ 
ine.  “  I  will  not  detain  you  longer 
than  the  time  I  have  mentioned.  I  told 
you  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about  my¬ 
self,  and  the  subiect  is  therefore  not 
one  in  which  I  take  much  pleasure,  or 
indeed  much  interest.” 

“  You  should  not  speak  so  bitterly,” 
said  Martin,  kindly.  “  There  are  two 
or  three  of  us  whose  best  regards  you 
have  won  and  ri'tain.” 

“  I  did  not  mean  to  be  bitter,  Mr. 
Martin,”  said  Pauline  humbly  ;  “  I  will 
put  what  I  have  to  say  in  very  few 
words.  It  will  be  obvious  to  you  that 
the  time  has  now  arrived  when  the 
manner  of  my  life  must  be  again  altered. 
Alice  will  find,  or  rather  has  found,  a 
guarilian  better  able  to  watch  over  and 
protect  her,  and  my  part,  so  far  as  she 
18  concerned,  is  pliwed  out.  You  know 
all  my  story,  Mr.  Alartin,  and  you  know 
human  nature  sufficiently  well  to  recog¬ 
nize  me  as  a  woman  of  activity,  and  to 
be  sure  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  endure  the  nullity  of  this  English 
life  in  which  I  have  no  place,  and,  now 
that  Alice  is  safe  and  going  to  be 
happy  and  respectable  forever,  no  oc¬ 
cupation.  I  must  be  kept  from  thought 
too,  Mr.  Martin,  from  thinking  of  the 
past ;  you  comprehend  that.” 

“Not  of  the  immediate  past,”  he 
said  gently ;  “  recollect  what  use  you 
have  been  to  us ;  how  could  we  have 
done  without  you  ?  it  will  be  pleasant 
to  you  to  recollect  the  services  you 
have  rendered  to  this  poor  girl,  how  by 
your  aid  at  that  fearful  time  of  trial  in 
the  house  at  Hendon,  we  were  enabled 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  arose, 
and  which  would  have  been  too  much 
for  us,  but  for  your  quickness  and 
mother-wit.  You  will  recollect  how 
successfully  you  have  watched  over  her 
here,  and  how  her  health  has  suffered 
but  little  comparatively  from  the  dread¬ 
ful  shock,  under  your  skilful  nursing 
and  kind  companionship.  It  will  be 
pleasant  to  recall  all  these  things,  will 
It  not,  Pauline  ?  ” 


“  Yes,”  said  Pauline,  pondering, 
“but  there  is  another  portion  of  my 
past  upon  which  I  shall  not  care  to 
dwell.  To  prevent  the  thought  of  that 
coming  over  me  and  striking  horror 
and  dismay  into  my  soul,  I  must  give 
up  this  dreamy,  easy-going  existence, 
and  take  to  a  life  of  action.  1  am  not 
a  strong-minded  woman,  Mr.  Martin, 
and  God  knows  I  do  not  pretend  to 
have  a  mission,  or  any  nonsense  of  that 
kind.  There  are  not  many  positions 
for  which  I  am  fitted ;  some  would  be 
beyond  my  moral,  others  beyond  my 
physical  strength.  But  I  must  have  a 
career  of  some  sort,  and  away  in  France 
there  are  various  means  of  honest  in¬ 
dustry  for  women  among  my  compatri¬ 
ots,  such  as  are  not  to  be  found  here.” 

“  You  intend  to  leave  England,  then  ? 
asked  Martin. 

“  Yes,”  said  Pauline.  “  Why  should  I 
remain  ?  As  I  said  before,  my  part  here 
is  played  out.  Do  you  think  it  will  be 
long  before  Alice  is  married  ?  ” 

“  I  cannot  say,”  said  Martin.  “  No 
date  has  been  mentioned,  but  if  I  am 
consulted,  I  shall  advise  that  the  mar¬ 
riage  take  place  as  soon  as  possible. 
There  is  no  reason  for  delay,  and  for 
my  own  part  I  am  anxious  to  get  home 
again.” 

“  You  will  go  back  to  your  country 
parish  ?  ”  asked  Pauline. 

“  For  a  time,  certainly,”  said  Martin, 
“  but  my  plans  are  indefinite.” 

“  On  the  day  of  my  sister-in-law’s 
marriage,  then,  when  I  have  placed  her 
in  her  husband’s  hands  and  thus  satis¬ 
fied  myself  that  .ghe  has  no  further 
need  of  me,  I  shall  bid  her  adieu  and 
shall  go  to  France.  And  I  have  a  re¬ 
quest  to  make  to  you,  Mr.  Gurwood,  in 
your  position  as  Mr.  Calverley’s  exec¬ 
utor.  You  are  aware  that  just  before  I 
came  to  reside  in  bis  house,  I  placed  in 
his  hands  two  thousand  pounds,  which 
he  was  good  enough  to  invest  for  me.  I 
shall  now  be  glad  if  you  will  sell  those 
securities  and  let  me  have  the  money, 
for  which  I  shall  have  a  use  about  that 
time.  W’^ill  you  do  so  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  I  will.  But  is  there  no 
chance  of  your  altering  your  decision  ?  ” 

“  None ;  you  think  it  is  a  right  one, 
do  you  not  ?  ” 

“  It  is  a  conscientious  one,  no  doubt, 
but  we  shall  all  miss  you  very  deeply.” 

Her  earnest  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
him  as  he  spoke.  His  words  were  fair, 
he  meant  his  tone  to  be  hearty  and  re¬ 
gretful,  but  he  was  not  clever  enough  to 
nide  from  her  his  unmistakable  (ueas- 
ure  at  her  decision.  She  knew  that  he 
approved  of  her  departure  for  Alice’s 
sake,  and  bitterest  thought  of  all  to 
her,  felt  it  a  relief  for  his  own. 

There  was  an  awkwarel  silence  for 
some  minutes.  To  break  it  Martin  re¬ 
marked,  “  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  any  further  an¬ 
noyance  from  Mr.  Wetter.  It  appears 
that  Humphrey  saw  him  yesterday, 
and  after  what  jiassed  between  them 
he  is  perfectly  satisfied  that  Mr.  Wet¬ 
ter  will  not  attempt  any  further  inter¬ 
ference.” 


“  I  am  pleased  to  hear  it,”  said  Pauline, 
“but  not  surprised;  Henrich  Wetter 
was  always  a  coward,  barking  loudly 
when  suffered  to  run  at  large,  but 
crouching  and  submissive,  directly  the 
whip  is  shaken  over  him.  No,  Alice 
need  fear  him  no  more  !  ” 

“  One  word  more,”  said  Martin,  ris¬ 
ing  from  his  seat,  “  one  last  word  Mad¬ 
ame  Du  Tertre  —  I  shall  always  think 
of  you  by  that  name,  which  is  very 
familiar  and  very  pleasant  to  me  —  one 
last  word  before  I  take  my  leave.  Can 
nothing  more  be  done  for  you  to  help 
you  in  the  life  which  you  have  chos¬ 
en  ?  ” 

Pauline  looked  at  him  steadily. 
“  Nothing,”  she  replied. 

“  Recollect  that  though  I  am  but  a 
poor  country  parson,  Humphrey  Sta- 
tham  is  what  may  be  called  a  rich  man ; 
and  I  am  sure  I  am  justified  in  speak¬ 
ing  for  him,  and  saying  that  any 
amount  of  money  which  you  might 
require  would  be  at  your  service.” 

Pauline  shook  her  head.  “  Money 
in  my  country,  more  especially  in  the 
southern  provinces,  where  my  lot  will 
most  probably  be  cast,  goes  much  fur¬ 
ther  than  it  does  here,  and  what  I  have 
of  my  own  will  enable  me,  not  merely 
to  live,  but,  as  I  trust,  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  good  to  others.  I  am  very 
grateful  all  the  same,  Mr.  Martin,  for 
your  generous  offer.” 

“  M^y  generous  offer,”  said  Martin, 
“  was  simply  proposing  to  acknowledge, 
in  a  very  slight  manner,  the  existence 
of  a  debt  due  to  you  by  Alice’s  friends, 
and  which  can  never  be  repaid.  We 
will  see  later  on  if  we  cannot  induce 
you  to  alter  your  decision.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Pauline  quietly,  “  we 
will  see  later  on.” 

Then  Martin  Gurwood  took  his  leave 
of  her,  and  walked  back  to  his  hotel. 
It  was  nearly  over  now  ;  he  had  almost 
completed  his  self-appointed  task.  So 
well  had  he  performed  his  mission  that 
Alice  evidently  had  no  idea  of  the  sac¬ 
rifice  he  was  making  in  yielding  her  to 
his  friend ;  no  idea,  even,  that  he  had 
ever  cared  for  her  otherwise  than  as 
her  guardian.  That  was  proved  by 
the  manner  in  which  she  had  hinted 
at  her  hope  that  he  might  find  solace 
elsewhere.  That  was  a  strange  notion, 
too  I  Could  it  merely  have  arisen  in 
Alice’s  imagination,  or  was  there  any 
real  foundation  for  it  ?  Had  he  been 
so  absorbed  in  his  infatuation  about 
Alice  as  to  have  been  blind  to  all  else 
that  was  passing  round  him  ?  He  did 
not  know,  he  could  not  say  I  If  it  was 
so,  he  had  acted  rightly  and  honestly 
in  the  course  he  had  taken  with  Paul¬ 
ine.  His  infatuation  for  Alice  I  That 
was  all  over  now  —  in  his  intemperate 
youth  he  had  greatly  erred ;  in  his  for¬ 
lorn  middle  age  was  he  not  justly  pun¬ 
ished  ? 

And  while  Martin  was  jostling 
through  the  crowd,  Pauline  sat  with 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  fire,  her  mind 
filled  with  cognate  thoughts.  To  her 
also  the  end  had  come.  What  hail  given 
I  the  relish  in  her  early  days  had  long 


since  grown  distasteful  to  her,  and  the 
hope  uat  had  proved  the  light  of  her 
later  life  had  after  doubtful  flickering 
at  length  been  rudely  extinguished,  and 
in  the  hearts  both  of  Martin  and  Paul¬ 
ine  there  was  the  same  dismal  con¬ 
sciousness  that  they  were  justly  pun¬ 
ished  for  the  misdeeds  of  their  youth, 
and  that  their  expiation  was  necessary 
and  just. 

Two  months  after  the  date  of  these  oc¬ 
currences,  on  a  bright  and  balmy  spring 
morning,  at  a  little  city  church,  hiding 
away  somewhere  between  enormous 
blocks  of  warehouses,  Humphrey  Sta- 
tham  and  Alice  were  married.  Brave  to 
the  last,  Martin  Gurwood  himself  per¬ 
formed  the.  service,  reading  it  through 
with  a  strong  manly  voice,  and  implor¬ 
ing  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  those 
concerned,  with  unafl'octed  fervor. 

Wlien  the  ceremony  was  ended  and 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  had  departed, 
Martin  joined  the  one  other  person 
who  had  been  present  —  Pauline. 

“  Your  plans  for  leaving  are  ma¬ 
tured  ?  ”  he  said. 

“  So  far  matured,  ’  she  said,  with  a 
sad  smile,  “  that  the  cab  with  my  lug¬ 
gage  is  at  the  end  of  the  street,  and 
uat  when  I  leave  this,  I  go  on  board 
the  steamer.” 

“  Indeed  1  ”  said  Martin,  “  then  you 
have  taken  farewell  of  Alice  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  early  this  morning,” 

“  And  you  have  told  her  of  your 
plans  ?  ” 

“  No,  indeed,  for  they  are  as  yet  un¬ 
decided,  but  1  have  told  her  that  I  will 
write  and  let  her  know  them.” 

“  Be  sure  that  you  do,”  said  Martin, 
“  for  we  are  all  of  us  deeply  interested  in 
you.  I  have  brought  now,”  he  added, 
banding  her  a  pa»et,  *‘your  own  two 
thousand  pounds.  With  them  you  will 
find  two  thousand  pounds  more,  one 
thousand  from  Alice  as  your  sister-in- 
law,  one  thousand  from  Humphry  as 
your  dead  husband’s  old  friend.  They 
bade  me  give  you  this,  with  their  united 
love,  and  hoped  you  would  not  shrink 
from  accepting  it.” 

Pauline’s  voice  shook  very  much  as 
she  replied,  “  I  will  accept  it,  certainly. 
I  shall  hope  to  find  a  go^  use  for  it.” 

“  Of  that  I  have  no  doubt,”  said 
Martin.  They  had  reached  the  end  of 
the  street  by  this  time,  and  found  the 
luggage  laden  cab  in  waiting.  “  Good- 
by  M  adanie  Du  Tertre”  said  Martin, 
after  he  had  handed  her  into  the  vehi¬ 
cle,  “  good-by,  and  God  bless  you.” 

“  Good-by  Mr.  Martin,”  said  Paul¬ 
ine,  returning  his  hand  pressure,  and 
looking  for  an  instant  straight  into  his 
eyes,  “good-^.”  'fhen  when  the  cab 
hiad  driven  oflF  she  threw  up  her  hands 
and  crying  out  passionately  “  Adieu  a 
jamais  I  ”  pulled  her  veil  over  her  face, 
and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 


CHAPTER  XI. —  L’KNVOI. 

Awat  in  the  pleasant  village  of 
Twickenham,  at  tne  end  of  a  oroad 
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lane  turning  out  of  the  high  road, 
stands,  shut  in  by  heavy  iron  gates, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and 
exquisitely  kept  garden,  a  bluff,  red- 
faced,  square-built  old-fashioned  house. 
From  its  windows  you  look  across  a 
broad,  level  mead,  to  the  shining 
Thames,  winding  like  a  silver  thread 
amongst  the  rich  pasture  grounds, 
while  from  the  tall  elms,  planted  with 
forethought  more  than  a  century  ago 
to  serve  as  a  screen  against  the  north¬ 
east  wind,  comes  the  cawing  of  a 
colony  of  rooks  who  there  have  estab¬ 
lished  their  head-quarters.  Over  all, 
house  and  garden,  river  and  rookery, 
mead  and  landscape,  there  is  an  air 
of  peace  and  prosperity,  wealth  and 
comfort,  calm  and  repose ;  far  away  on 
the  horizon  a  lowering  gray  cloud 
shows  where  the  great  metropolis 
seethes  and  smokes ;  but  so  far  as 
freshness  and  pure  air  are  concerned, 
you  might  be  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
country. 

Creeping  down  the  great  staircase, 
and  sliding  long  the  broad  open  bal¬ 
ustrade  comes  a  slim,  elegant  little  girl 
of  about  eight  years  old,  who  slips  out 
though  the  open  dining-room  window, 
and  running  across  the  garden  to  the 
iron  gates,  peers  long  and  earnestly 
down  the  lane.  The  little  girl  is  dis¬ 
appointed  apparently ;  for  when  she 
turns  away  she  walks  soberly  back  to 
the  house,  and  stationing  herself  at 
the  bottom  of  the  staircase  calls  out, 
“  There  is  no  sign  of  him  yet,  papa  I  ” 

“  Well,”  cries  a  cheery  voice  from 
the  upper  floor,  “  there’s  plenty  of  time 
for  him  to  come  yet,  little  Belle  !  You 
are  such  an  impatient  little  woman.” 
And  with  these  words,  Humphrey 
Statham  walks  out  on  to  the  landing 
in  dressing-gown  and  with  a  book 
in  1..S  hand. 

Three  years  have  passed  away  since 
the  pccurrences  narrated  in  the  last 
chapter.  They  have  left  but  little 
mark  on  our  old  friend  ;  he  is  a  little 
more  bald  perhaps,  and  there  are  here 
and  there  patches  of  gray  in  the  roots 
of  his  crisp  beard,  but  his  eyes  are  as 
bright,  and  his  manner  as  cheery  as 
ever. 

”  You  are  such  an  impatient  little 
woman,”  he  repeated,  pulling  the  child 
towards  him  and  kissing  her  forehead. 

“  No,  I  am  not,”  said  Belle,  “  not 
impatient  generally,  pappy,  only  I  want 
to  see  the  gentleman,  and  you  never 
will  talk  to  me  when  you’ve  got  a  book 
in  your  hand.” 

“  Between  you  and  your  mamma 
what  is  one  to  do  'i  ”  said  Humphrey 
Statham,  laughing.  “  Mamma  wants  me 
to  read  to  her,  you  want  me  to  play  with 
you,  and  it  is  impossible  to  please  both 
at  the  same  time.” 

“We  both  want  you,  because  we’re 
both  so  fond  of  you,  pappy  darling, 
“  said  Belle,  putting  up  her  face  again 
to  be  kissed,  “  and  you  ought  to  be 

F leased  at  that.  There,  I  declare  then 
did  hear  wheels.”  And  the  child 
breaks  away  from  Humphrey’s  grasp 
and  again  rushes  to  the  gate. 
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She  is  right  this  time.  A  fly  b 
driving  away,  and  the  gentleman  who 
has  alighted  from  it  stands  waiting  for 
admittance.  A  man  with  a  thin  ?ace, 
clear  cut  features,  and  light  hair, 
dressed  entirely  in  black,  and  with  a 
deep  mourning  band  round  his  hat 
He  started  violently  at  the  sight  of  the 
child,  but  recovered  himself  with  an 
effort. 

“  You  are  little  Belle  ?  ”  he  said, 
putting  out  his  hand. 

“  Yes,”  she  replied,  sliding  her  little 
fingers  into  his,  and  looking  up  fear¬ 
lessly  into  his  face,  “  I  am  little  Belle, 
and  you  are  Mr.  Gurwood ;  I  know 
you!  Papa  and  mamma  have  been 
expecting  you,  oh,  ever  so  long.” 

The  child  pulled  him  gently  towards 
the  house,  and  he  had  scarcely  crossed 
the  threshold  when  he  was  seized  in 
Humphrey  Statham’s  hearty  grasp. 

“  Martin,  my  dear  old  friend  —  at 
last.  We  thought  you  would  never 
come,  we  have  waited  for  you  so  long ! " 

“  So  Belle  tells  me  ”  said  Martin, 
returning  his  friend’s  pressure,”  but  yon 
see  here  I  am.  You’re  not  looking  a 
bit  changed,  Humphrey  I  And  your 
wife  ? 

“  Alice  I  Here  she  is  to  answer  for 
herself.” 

Yes,  she  was  there  more  lovely  than 
ever,  Martin  thought,  in  the  mellowed 
rounded  beauty  of  her  form,  and  with 
the  innocent  trusting  expression  in  her 
eyes  still  unchanged. 

Let  us,  unseen  by  them,  stand  by 
the  two  old  friends  as  they  sit  that 
evening  over  their  wine,  in  the  broad 
bay  window  looking  towards  the  sun¬ 
set,  and  from  their  conversation  glean 
our  final  records. 

“  And  you  are  very  happy,  Hum¬ 
phrey? ’’asked  Martin. 

“  Ilappy  !  ”  cried  Humphrey  Sta¬ 
tham  ;  “  my  dear  Martin,  I  never  knew 
what  happiness  was  before.  I  rather 
think,  “he  continued,  with  a  smile, 
“  that  laziness  may  have  something  to 
do  with  it.  You  see  Alice  doesn’t  care 
much  about  my  being  absent  for  the 
whole  of  the  day,  as  I  should  neces¬ 
sarily  be  if  I  attended  strictly  to  busi¬ 
ness,  and  as,  living  as  we  do,  I  do  not 
spend  anything'  like  my  income,  I 
have  knocked  on  city  work  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  leave  the  business  in  Mr. 
Collins’s  charge.  He  sees  how  matters 
are  tending,  and  has  made  overtures 
to  buy  it,  and  shortly  I  shall  let  him 
have  it  to  himself,  I  suppose.  Not 
that  my  life  is  wholly  objectless; 
there’s  the  garden  to  look  after,  and 
Belle’s  education  to  superintend,  and 
Alice  to  be  read  to,  and  then  at  night 
I  potter  away  at  a  book  on  Maritime 
Law,  which  I  am  compiling,  so  that  I 
find  the  twenty-four  hours  almost  too 
short  for  what  I  have  to  do.” 

“  And  Alice  V  ” 


is  not  inspired  by  her.” 

“  And  little  Belle  ?  What  a  charm- 
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ing  child  she  has  grown  to  be.  To  to 
back,  Humphrey,  for  the  first  and  only 
time  to  that  conversation  which  we 
had  in  your  chambers,  1  may  say  that, 
circumstanced  as  I  am  in  regard  to  that 
child,  I  was  delighted  to  notice  the 
&Dcy  she  seemed  to  take  to  me  to¬ 
day.” 

“  Curiously  enough  she  has  had,  from 
the  first  mention  of  your  name,  an  odd 
interest  about  you,  and  has  frequently 
asked  when  you  were  coming  to  see 
us.” 

“Does  —  does  Alice  know  anything 
about  that  story  ¥  ” 

“  Only  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  1 
told  her  of  my  early  attachment  to 
Emily  Mitchell  and  the  story  of  how 
I  lost  her,  but  she  has  not  the  least 
idea  of  Emily’s  further  career  beyond 
the  fact  that  !^lle  is  Emily’s  child.” 

“  True  to  the  last,  true  as  steel !  ” 
said  Martin  Gurwood,  grasping  his 
friend’s  hand. 

“  And  now  tell  me  of  yourself,  Mar¬ 
tin,”  said  Humphrey  Statham.  “  What 
you  are  doing.  What  are  your  plans  ?  ” 

“  It  is  soon  told,”  said  Mar4,in  Gur¬ 
wood.  “  I  wrote  you  of  my  poor  mother’s 
death,  an<l  told  you  that  she  died  with¬ 
out  making  any  will.  I  am  conse¬ 
quently  her  sole  heir,  and  am  a  very  rich 
man.  The  money  is  no  good  to  me, 
Humphrey,  but  it  will  be  a  fine  portion 
for  little  Belle,  whom  I  have  made  my 
heiress  under  your  guardianship.” 

“  Time  enough  to  think  of  that,  Mar¬ 
tin.  What  do  you  intend  to  do  now  ?  ” 

“  To  work,  old  friend,  according  to 
my  lights  in  striving  to  better  the  con¬ 
dition  of  my  fellow-men.  Yesterday 
I  resigned  the  Vicarage  of  Lullington 
and”  — 

“  You  don’t  mean  to  say  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  become  a  missionary  ?  ” 

“  Not,  as  you  seem  to  suspect,”  said 
Martin,  with  a  smile,  “  among  savages 
and  cannibals,  but  among  those  who 
perhaps  need  it  not  less,  the  lower 
classes  of  I^ondon.  In  striving  to  do 
them  good  I  purpose  to  spend  my  life 
and  my  income,  and  it  will  need  but  a 
very  moderate  amount  of  success  to 
convince  me  that  I  have  done  rightly.” 

“  It  is  not  for  me  to  quarrel  with  the 
decision,  Martin,”  said  Humphrey  Sta¬ 
tham;  “it  is  boldly  conceived  and  I 
know  will  be  thoroughly  carried  out. 
And  it  will  be,  moreover,  a  satisfaction 
to  me  and  to  Alice  to  know  that  the 
scene  of  your  labors  is  so  close  to  us. 
When  you  want  temporary  rest  and 
change,  you  will  find  your  home  here. 
You  know  that  there  is  no  one  in  the 
wide  world  whom  it  would  give  my  wife 
and  myself  so  much  pleasure  to  wel¬ 
come.” 

“  I  know  it,”  said  Martin,  “  and  have 
my  greatest  pleasure  in  knowing  it 
Now  tell  me,  Humphrey,  has  aiwthing 
ever  been  heard  of  Madame  Du  Tertre, 
of  Pauline  V  ” 

“  Nothing,”  replied  Humphrey  Sta¬ 
tham,  shaking  his  head.  “As  you  know, 
she  promised  to  write  to  us  to  tell  us  of 
her  plans,  but  she  has  never  done  so, 
and  that  I  think  is  the  one  grief  of 


Alice’s  liiel  Pauline  was  so  true  a 
friend  to  my  wife  at  a  time  when  she 
most  needed  such  a  friend,  that  she  was 
most  desirous  to  hear  of  her  again.  But 
it  seems  as  though  that  were  not  to  be ; 
her  name  is  one  of  those  which  are 
“  writ  in  water.” 

One  more  look  around  ere  the  curtain 
falls  I  See  Alice  adored  by  her  hus¬ 
band,  happy  and  contented,  with  all  the 
troubles  of  the  past  obliterated.  See 
Humphrey  Statham  devoted  to  his  wife 
and  finding  in  her  love  a  recompense 
for  the  havoc  and  the  tempest  which 
destroyed  his  early  hope.  See  Martin 
Gurwood  laboring  manfully,  steadfastly, 
among  the  London  poor,  inculcating, 
both  by  precept  and  example,  the  doc¬ 
trine  to  the  setting  forth  of  which  he 
has  devoted  his  life.  See  him  making 
occasional  holiday  with  his  old  friends, 
and  watching  over  the  growth  and  ed¬ 
ucation  of  little  Belle ;  thinking  of  the 
Providence  which  has  endowed  this  girl 
so  nobly  by  the  hands  of  the  two  men 
who  made  the  story  of  her  mother’s  life, 
how  sheltered  she  is,  how  safe  from  the 
terrible  temptation  which  came  to 
women  with  poverty  and  friendles.sness, 
how  the  Yellow  Flag  will  never  flaunt 
over  her  beautiful  head,  a  taunt  and  a 
warning  I 


We  make  the  following  extract  from 
the  admirable  review  of  “The  Poet  at 
the  Breakfast-table  ”  in  the  last  num¬ 
ber  of  the  London  (Spectator; — 

“  I  am  going  to  take  it  for  granted 
now  and  henceforth,”  says  the  voice 
which  has  spoken  so  many  delightful 
things  to  us  in  the  persons  of  the  Au¬ 
tocrat  and  the  Professor,  now  speaking 
in  the  person  of  the  Poet,  “  that  I  have 
secured  one  good,  faithful,  loving  read¬ 
er,  who  never  finds  fault,  who  never 
gets  sleepy  over  my  pages,  whom  no 
critic  can  bully  out  of  a  liking  for  me, 
and  to  whom  I  am  always  safe  in  ad¬ 
dressing  myself.”  We  do  not  know 
enough  of  the  Boston  reading  public 
to  predict  certainly  how  many  such 
readers  Dr.  Holmes  will  find  amongst 
his  own  people,  but  if  they  do  not 
prove  to  be  considerably  more  than 
one,  it  will  be  time  for  the  visible  axis 
of  the  earth  to  think  of  sticking  out 
somewhere  else  than  at  Boston.  At  all 
events,  we  can  answer  for  a  reasonable 
number  being  found  in  Engl.and,  and  we 
should  like  to  claim  to  satisfy  the  de¬ 
scription  ourselves,  but  for  the  plural 
impersonality  which  hedges  reviewers. 
It  is  certain  that  no  critic  can  bully  us 
out  of  liking  the  Poet’s  talk,  for  we 
have  set  ourselves  to  lead  others  into 
liking  it,  and  we  also  bear  the  critic’s 
pen ;  it  is  certain,  too,  that  we  have 
not  fallen  asleep  over  any  page.  And 
we  suppose  the  Poet  can  address  him¬ 
self  to  us  safely  enough,  for  if  we  could 
have  been  angry  with  anything  he  said, 
we  ought  to  have  taken  amiss  certain 
wicked  remarks  about  epizoic  literature 
“  becoming  so  extensive  that  nobody  is 


safe  from  its  ad  infinitum  progeny.” 
It  might  offend  us  if  some  one  should 
say  that  literature  is  infested  with  re¬ 
viewers,  which  is  but  a  milder  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  same  image.  But  from  the 
Autocrat,  Professor,  or  Poet —  threefold 
faces  half-veiling  the  one  mind  full  of 
subtle  and  kindly  wit  —  it  comes  very 
differently.  Let  who  will  be  indignant 
for  the  sake  of  this  epizoic  order  of 
things;  let  the  greater  journals  that 
feed  upon  books  and  the  lesser  journals 
that  feed  upon  the  greater,  find  their 
champions ;  we  have  no  critical  remark 
to  make  except  that  Dr.  Holmes  has  a 
strange  way  of  making  a  man  see  the 
ludicrous  side  of  his  own  work,  and 
keeping  him  in  a  good  humor  all  the 
time.  *  •  •  Certainly  if  any  one 
quality  is  to  be  assigned  to  explain  the 
charm  and  subtle  flavor  of  Dr.  Holmes’s 
writing,  the  choice  may  well  fall  upon 
his  irony ;  by  this  torn  of  his  mind  he 
chiefly  excels.  It  is  far  from  the  blun¬ 
dering  superficial  semblance  of  tlie 
thing  which  often  passes  current ;  nor 
is  it  much  akin  to  the  grave  and  fatal 
Sophoclean  irony  which  the  Bishop  of 
St.  David’s  expounded  long  ago  in  his 
brilliant  essay ;  it  rather  calls  to  meiu- 
ory  the  ways  of  Plato  in  his  lighter 
mood,  when  he  overflows  with  lovely 
or  grotesque  fancies,  and  shows  himself 
—  what  only  one  or  two  of  his  editors 
have  dijcovered  him  to  be  —  one  of  the 
great  humorists  of  the  world.  We  say 
this  knowing  that  Plato  is  unapproach¬ 
able,  and  not  wishing  to  raise  any  un¬ 
due  expectation  of  finding  the  splendors 
of  the  Platonic  Symposium  at  the  break¬ 
fast-table  of  Boston.  But  Platonism  is 
as  universal  and  as  unconfined  by  local 
limits  as  Pantagruelism,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  differences  of  scale,  of  lan¬ 
guage,  and  of  circumstances,  a  true 
Platonic  aroma  is  here. 

The  Sultan  has  given  his  assent  to  a 
law  of  copyright.  There  is,  indeed, 
at  present  but  little  native  literature 
to  protect,  yet,  on  the  principle  that 
“  well  begun  b  half  done,”  it  is  often  no 
bad  plan  to  provide  the  frame  when  the 
picture  is  wanted.  The  need  of  a  law 
of  copyright  may  be  as  an  earnest  of 
the  increasing  attention  of  the  modern 
Moslem  to  literature,  although  the  in¬ 
termission  of  the  creative  faculty  for  so 
long  a  period  is  ominous  of  its  decay. 
Should  It  now  revive  in  any  remarkable 
degree,  this  will  be  an  additional  proof 
of  the  fact  that  increased  commercial 
and  political  activity  in  a  nation  always 
produces  a  corresponding  degree  of 
intellectual  excitement,  showing  itself 
in  every  walk  of  literature. 

The  Graphic,  in  a  not  otherwise 
amusing  article  on  the  late  fire,  calls 
Boston  “  the  historic  capital  of  the 
Granite  State  I  ”  England  is  merciless 
towards  French  authors  and  feuU- 
letonistCK  when  they  make  such  little 
mistakes  concerning  perfidious  Albion  ; 
yet  an  Englishman  never  writes  about 
this  country  without  putting  his  foot 
in  it,  —  and  never  puts  his  foot  in  it 
without  writing  about  it,  by  Jove ! 
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There  are  few  things  more  irritating  to  one  who  con¬ 
sistently  honors  dogs,  man  to  hear  superficial  and  indis¬ 
criminate  people  talk  of  those  animals  as  if  they  were  all 
alike  in  their  mental  and  moral  qualities,  and  only  differed 
from  each  other  by  being  white  or  black,  rough-haired  or 
silky-coated.  “  The  dog,”  these  persons  will  complacently 
observe,  “  is  ”  this,  that,  or  the  other  —  “  sagacious,”  “  in¬ 
telligent,”  and  “  fond  of  the  chase.”  Or  they  will  confide 
to  you  that  “  they  like  dogs  in  their  proper  place  ”  (to  wit, 
somewhere  wholly  out  of  sight),  or  “  do  not  particularly 
care  for  a  dog.”  They  mi^t  just  as  well  remark  that 
“  the  man  is  wise,  honest,  and  plays  the  fiddle ;  ”  or  that 
“  they  like  human  beings  when  they  keep  their  distance ;  ” 
or  “  do  not  specially  care  for  a  man  I  ”  That  every  dog  has 
his  idiosyncrasy  no  less  than  his  master  has  his  own  ;  that 
his  cap.uitie8,  tempers,  gifts,  graces,  and  propensities,  vary 
through  the  whole  gamut  of  intellect,  will,  and  emotion ; 
and  that  it  would  be  quite  as  easy  to  find  two  human  as 
two  canine  Sosias,  are  facts  which  the  vulgar  and  dog-in- 
noCant  mind  has  never  grasped.  He  who  has  once  loved  a 
dog,  if  he  find  courage  after  its  loss  to  seek  a  second  friend, 
nearly  always  endeavors  to  procure  one  of  the  same  breed, 
and,  if  possible,  of  the  same  family,  for  his  heart  is  drawn 
to  such  an  animal  by  its  likeness  to  the  dead ;  nor  can  he 
by  any  means  transfer  his  affections  from  the  bold  and 
brave  mastiff  to  the  tender  little  King  Charles,  nor  from 
the  fawn-like,  coquettish  Pomeranian  to  the  sturdy  and 
matter-of-fact  Scotch  terrier.  But  when  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  possible  to  the  lost  favorite  has  been  found  and  in¬ 
stalled  in  his  place,  the  second  dog’s  individuality  is  never 
for  a  moment  obliterated,  but,  on  the  contrary,  comes  out 
every  day  in  more  vivid  contrast  to  that  of  his  predecessor. 
'Ihe  old  pet  was  pterhaps  somewhat  narrow-minded  —  a  dog 
of  one  idea,  and  that  idea  was  his  master.  To  the  rest  of 
mankind  he  was  reserved,  if  not  indifferent ;  and,  if  for¬ 
saken  for  a  time,  he  pined  and  refused  to  be  comforted. 
His  successor  probably  possesses  the  “  Plnthusiasm  of  Hu¬ 
manity  ”  to  a  degree  which  often  involves  him  in  trouble,  in 
consequence  of  untimely  caresses  offered  with  muddy  paws 
to  unappreciative  strangers,  but  which  reassures  us  regard¬ 
ing  his  power  to  receive  consolation  in  case  of  our  prema¬ 
ture  departure  for  a  world  into  which  we  make  no  efforts, 
like  the  mighty  hunters  of  old,  to  compel  our  dogs  to  fol¬ 
low  us.  Again,  our  first  dog,  after  a  reprimand,  used  to 
shrink  from  us  for  hours,  and  convey  by  sad  and  solemn 
looks  his  sense  that  a  cruel  breach  had  been  made  in  the 
harmony  of  our  relations.  The  second  will  hasten  to  as¬ 
sure  us  that  we  are  most  graciously  forgiven  for  our  bad 
temper,  and  that,  with  all  our  faults,  he  loves  us  still. 
Number  One  was  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  (or  under) 
the  table,  and  displayed  his  feelings  towards  Imnes  with 
unaffected  simplicity.  Number  Two  will  blink  at  us  ur¬ 
banely  as  we  proce^  with  our  meal,  and  only  towards  the 
close  of  the  entertainment,  when  the  dreadful  idea  occurs 
to  him  that  the  courses  are  over,  the  dinner  is  ended,  and 
he  is  not  fed,  will  he  rise  in  remonstrance  on  his  hind  lews 
and  sit  like  a  statue  of  Anubis  till  his  wants  be  supplied. 
Number  One  was  a  dog  of  resources ;  and  when  his  path 
of  life  was  beset  with  any  of  the  thorns  which,  alas !  strew 
the  road  which  dogs  are  bom  to  tread  —  if  a  door  were  shut 
through  which  he  desired  to  pass,  or  his  water-basin  were 
left  unfilled  when  he  was  thirsty,  or  the  rat  he  hoped  to 
catch  had  retired  into  an  inaccessible  bole,  —  he  would  em¬ 
ploy  his  whole  energy  and  ingenuity  by  scratching,  whin¬ 
ing,  begging,  watching,  and  pwing  all  round  the  premises 
till  he  had  attained  his  end.  Number  Two,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  defeated  in  his  first  eager  rush,  alw.ays  subsides 
rapidly  and  resignedly  into  quiescence,  and  seeks  ere  long 
that  peculiar  consolation  for  unsatisfied  longings  which  is 
to  be  found  in  rolling  oneself  up  into  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  circle  attainable  to  the  vertebrata. 

Our  first  dog  seemed  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  “  refined 
and  gentle  melancholy,”  such  as  the  divines  of  the  last 
generation  considered  the  proper  tone  of  feeling  for  mortals 


travelling  through  this  Vale  of  Tears.  His  great  mourn- 
fill  eyes  looked  as  if  they  might  at  any  time  overflow  with 
drops  from  the  depths  of  a  divine  despair,  and  only  when 
he  laid  his  noble  head  sadly  on  the  table-cloth,  and  unmis¬ 
takably  turned  those  eloquent  orbs  in  unutterable  loni'inv 
towards  the  dish  of  biscuits,  were  we  able  to  fathom°the 
profundity  of  his  sorrow  and  his  aspirations.  Our  second 
dog,  on  the  contrary,  is  blessed  with  a  cheerful  disposition 
and  evidently  views  the  world  as  a  place  abounding  in  kind 
people,  social  dogs,  interesting  rabbits,  and  abundant  bones. 
His  bark  is  like  the  laugh  of  childhood,  and  means  nothin^ 
but  that  best  of  all  possible  jokes,  “  How  happy  I  am ! 
He  skips  here  and  there  as  if  wishing  to  go  every  way  at 
once,  and  pursues  the  swallows  and  leaps  at  the  butterflies 
out  of  mere  joyousness  of  heart.  And  yet,  again,  Number 
One  had  an  Oriental  indifference  for  all  proceedintrs  not 
immediately  concerning  himself,  and  habitually  lay  down 
to  enjoy  his  “kef”  on  the  rug  whenever  we  were  particu¬ 
larly  busy,  seeming  to  regard  with  pitying  indulgence  the 
fuss  which  two-legged  creatures  make  about  trifles  discon¬ 
nected  with  the  real  concerns  of  life,  namely,  sport  and 
dinner.  But  instead  of  calling  Allah  to  witness  our  stranire 
and  foolish  behavior,  our  second  dog  takes  the  keenest  in¬ 
terest  in  everything  we  do  which  he  cannot  understand  — 
pasting,  painting,  needlework,  using  a  sewing-mai  bine  or  a 
chess-board,  lighting  a  spirit-lamp,  arranging  a  cabinet,— 
it  is  all  a  matter  of  intensest  curiosity  to  our  poor  friend, 
who  stands  on  his  hind  legs  for  an  agonizing  period,  and 
sniffs  and  looks,  and  asks  us  with  his  eyes.  What  it  all 
means  ?  And,  alas  1  alas  I  we  cannot  tell  him.  Between 
his  intellect  —  more  full  of  the  wholesome  spirit  of  inquirj- 
than  that  of  half  our  human  pupib  —  and  our  own,  there  is 
no  medium  of  communication  which  suffices  to  let  the 
knowledge  he  seeks  pass  from  us  to  him  ;  and  so  the  little 
eager  gaze  dies  away  at  last  in  inevitable  disappointment 
The  same  dog  who  will  display  such  curiosity  as  this  (and 
I  not  only  “have  met,”  but  possess  one  fairly  eaten  up 
with  it),  will  also  hunt  out  in  the  woods  every  odd  creature, 
and  study  it  for  half  an  hour  together.  Twice  iny  dog 
has  discovered  the  caterpillars  of  the  goat-moth,  and  she 
is  constantly  to  be  found  seated  gravely  before  a  humble- 
bee,  an  earthworm,  or  a  8lu»,  deliberately  watching  its 
movements,  and  occasionally  (I  regret  to  say)  accelerating 
them  by  means  of  a  certain  sharp  experimental  scratch 
with  her  paw.  A  railway  train,  seen  for  the  first  time, 
running  across  a  distant  valley,  filled  her  with  astonish¬ 
ment;  and  after  ingeniously  running  round  a  projecting 
hill-side,  so  as  to  watch  it  again  after  it  had  passed  behind 
it,  she  came  back  to  me  with  the  question  speaking  in  every 
gesture,  “  What  was  that  wonderful  thing  ?  ”  For  a  child 
of  three  times  her  age  to  display  similar  thirst  for  knowl¬ 
edge  would  be  to  hold  out  the  promise  of  a  new  Humboldt. 

Lastly  (for  this  sort  of  contrast  might  be  drawn  out  ad 
infinitum),  our  dogs  display  their  affection  towards  us  in 
the  most  curiously  varied  modes.  As  a  rule,  dogs,  having 
no  language  to  supplement  their  caresses,  are  of  course 
more  demonstrative  than  human  beings ;  but  if  the  mas¬ 
ter  do  not  respond  to  the  demonstration,  the  finer-natured 
dog  retreats  into  himself,  and  (as  is  the  case  with  the  col- 
leys  of  most  shepherds)  lives  a  life  of  devotion,  and  some¬ 
times  dies  of  despair  on  his  master’s  grave,  but  never  tells 
his  love  by  so  much  as  a  lick  of  the  hand.  There  are  great 
varieties,  also,  in  the  manner  in  whieh  dogs  will  display 
their  feelings  even  to  a  person  who  encourages  their  ca¬ 
resses.  There  arc  horrid  little  pampered  beasts  who  obvi¬ 
ously  like  to  be  stroked,  not  as  a  token  of  affection,  but 
because  it  pleasantly  rubs  their  tight  skins,  and  who  would 
as  soon  be  shampooed  by  a  hair-dresser  as  caressed  by  their 
foolish  mistress.  When  the  stroking  ceases  they  turn 
round  imperiously,  “  Go  on,  I  say,”  and  scratch  viciously 
till  the  process  be  renewed,  or  they  are  turned  out  of  the 
room,  llie  dog  who  really  loves  his  master  delights  in 
mere  propinquity,  likes  to  lie  down  on  the  floor  resting 
against  his  feet,  letter  than  on  a  cushion  a  yard  away,  and, 
after  a  warm  interchange  of  caresses  for  two  or  three  min¬ 
utes,  asks  no  more,  and  subsides  quietly  in  perfect  content¬ 
ment  That  a  short  tender  touch  of  the  dog’s  tongue  to 
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hand  or  face  corresponds  exactly,  as  an  expression  of  his 
feelings,  to  our  kisses  of  affection,  there  can  be  no  sort  of 
doabt.  All  dogs  kiss  the  pteople  they  love  in  this  way  by 
instinct,  and  sometimes  have  curious  little  individual  fan¬ 
cies  about  the  way  they  do  it.  My  own  dog,  as  a  tiny 
puppy,  took  a  fancy  thus  to  kiss  or  bite  my  ear ;  and  being 
stolen  and  lost  for  nine  weeks  while  too  young  clearly  to  re¬ 
member  me,  this  propensity  enabled  me  to  identify  her  most 
satisfactorily  on  her  restoration.  The  scene  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  exciting.  The  Claimant,  for  whom  a  large  reward 
had  just  been  paid,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  court,  while 
various  witnesses  deposed  in  her  favor.  The  first  said  she 
was  the  very  image  of  the  lost  puppy,  only  grown  much 
more  stout.  The  second  swore  that  she  had  cut  a  lock  of 
her  hair  behind  the  ears  ;  and  showed  the  place  where  ap¬ 
parently  the  hair  had  not  yet  fully  grown  again.  The 
third  deposed  that  the  Claimant  had  proved  that  she  knew 
her  way  at  once  to  her  own  old  kennel  and  to  the  kitchen. 
The  fourth  witness  —  most  valuable  of  all,  as  probably  inac¬ 
cessible  to  prejudice  —  was  the  old  cat,  who  recognized  the 
dog  distinctly,  while  the  new  cat  set  up  his  back  at  her  unhes¬ 
itatingly  as  ail  utter  stranger.  But  witnesses  on  the  other 
side  gave  diff  erent  testimony.  One  remarked  that  the  orig-" 
inal  puppy  had  a  black  nose,  whereas  the  nose  of  this  dog 
was  indisputably  mottled.  Another  doubted  that  the  deli¬ 
cate,  young,  silky-haired  creature  we  had  known  could  ever 
have  develofied  into  the  present  rather  loutish  individual ; 
and  vehemently  disputed  the  test  of  the  shaven  lock  of 
hair,  which,  it  was  urged,  did  not  certainly  show  signs  of 
having  ever  been  cut.  All  this  time  the  Claimant  made  no 
sign.  She  did  not  seem  to  know  her  mistress,  to  whom 
she  had  been  exceedingly  attached,  but  stood  looking 
doubtfully  from  one  person  to  another.  Impatient  to  decide 
the  case,  1  observed,  “  I  do  not  think  it  is  my  dog ;  but  if 
it  be,  she  will  remember  her  old  trick.”  Singular  to  say, 
the  memory  of  the  young  creature,  which  my  appearance 
and  voice  had  failed  to  recall,  came  back  in  a  moment, 
when  brought  close  to  my  face,  and,  in  a  rapture  of  recog¬ 
nition,  she  immediately  caught  bold  of  the  lobe  of  my  ear, 
and  gave  it  the  identical  little  gentle  bite  she  had  been, 
wont  to  do  two  months  before,  and  which  she  never  gave 
to  anybody  else.  After  this,  all  doubts  vanished  forever, 
and  Tama  resumed  her  place  in  the  affections  of  her  family. 

Of  course  the  return  of  a  master  after  absence  is  the 
crucial  occasion  in  which  a  dog’s  love  is  displayed.  It  is 
impossible  for  us,  who  so  rarmy  embark  our  whole  heart’s 
longings  in  a  single  affection,  and  who  receive  news  by 
every  mail  from  absent  dear  ones,  to  conceive  the  feelings 
of  an  animal  whose  entire  being  is  swallowed  up  in  attach¬ 
ment  to  his  master,  and  to  whom  that  master’s  absence  is  a 
severance  complete  as  death,  and  who  then,  when  inevita¬ 
bly  wholly  unprepared,  hears  the  dear  voice  and  beholds 
again  the  form  he  adores,  suddenly  restored.  If  the  ab¬ 
sence  have  been  long,  and  the  dog’s  affection  of  the  more 
concentrated  kind,  he  sometimes  dies,  like  Argus,  of  the 
shock,  and  always  he  is  powerfully  affected.  A  young 
and  lively  dog  will  leap  a  score  of  times  to  kiss  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  face,  but  an  older  one  will  generally  cling  to  him  in 
silent  ecstasy,  and  perhaps  suffer  serious  physical  derange¬ 
ment,  like  a  human  being  who  has  passed  through  an  over¬ 
exciting  scene.  A  toy-terrier_  belonging  to  Mrs.  Sumner 
Gibson,  was  twice  violently  sick  from  joy  at  restoration  to 
his  mistress ;  and  the  Rev.  C.  Evans,  Rector  of  Solihull, 
Birmingham,  has  had  the  goodness  to  send  me  an  instance 
in  whicli  this  physical  shock  took  the  extraordinary  form 
of  a  regular  swoon  or  fainting  fit:  “In  June  last  ”(1872), 
he  says,  “  a  beautiful  black  and  tan  terrier  followed  us 
home  from  the  neighborhood  of  Stoneleigh.  He  remained 
with  us  one  week,  the  pet  of  the  whole  house,  and  appar¬ 
ently  very  fond  of  us.  At  the  end  of  that  time  we  dis¬ 
covered  his  owner,  at  the  sight  of  whom  the  dog  sprang 
up  in  delight,  and  then  swooned  away,  and  lay  as  if  dead 
for  the  space  of  two  minutes,  when,  having  been  sprinkled 
with  water,  he  revived.” 

Much  of  the  variety  apparent  in  the  character  of  dogs  no 
doubt  results  from  the  behavior  of  their  owners.  Not  only 
do  people  reffect  their  peculiarities  on  their  dogs  in  a  mys¬ 


terious  fashion,  hut  they  live  with  them  on  wholly  different 
terms  and  in  different  relationships.  A  dog  is  an  idol  in  one 
family,  a  friend  in  another,  a  slave  in  a  third.  Busy  people 
spare  only  a  moment  now  and  then  to  bestow  a  basty  pat 
on  the  poor  brute  who  is  hungering  for  affection.  Philan¬ 
thropists  mostly  treat  him  with  a  distant  and  condescend¬ 
ing  benevolence,  to  the  last  degree  offensive  to  his  feelings  ; 
and  both  gushing  and  misanmropic  folks  make  a  fool  of 
him,  to  his  ill-concealed  disgust,  by  lavishing  more  endear¬ 
ments  than  he  cares  to  return.  In  some  houses  an  absolute 
desiKttism  is  the  established  form  of  government.  The  dog 
is  allowed  no  motu  jrroprio  whatever,  and  discipline  is  en¬ 
forced  by  terrible  penalties,  of  which  it  is  dreadful  to  speak. 
Other  people  live  witR  their  dogs  in  a  republican  manner, 
or  what  the  Vril  Ya  would  call  a  “  Koom  Posh,”  and  the 
dog  does  that  which  is  pleasant  in  his  own  eyes,  and  gener¬ 
ally  unpleasant  in  those  of  unfortunate  visitors.  In  such  cases 
the  owner  of  the  animal  is  merely  considered  in  the  light  of 
a  well-intentioned  officer  of  state,  appointed  to  attend  to 
the  commissariat  and  other  matters  connected  with  the 
dog’s  comfort  and  well-being.  If  he  fulfil  his  duty,  well 
and  good;  the  dog  will  be  pleased  graciously  to  accept  the 
attentions  off’ered.  If  he  neglect  it,  then  the  ill-used  quad¬ 
ruped  will  “  know  the  reason  why.”  Undoubtedly  both 
these  extremes  are  evil,  and  no  constitution  less  beautifully 
balanced  than  that  of  the  British  Empire  can  adjust  the 
nice  relationships  of  dogs  and  men,  reserving  the  rights  of 
all,  and  securing  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number.  Worst  of  all  are  those  oligarchies  where  several 
of  the  upper  class  (as  I  suppose  we  must  call  the  men)  divide 
the  government.  No  dog  can  serve  two  masters,  much  less 
three  or  four  masters  and  mistresses ;  and  his  proper  feel¬ 
ings  of  allegiance  and  devotion  are  all  destroyed  by  plac¬ 
ing  him  in  so  unnatural  a  position,  analogous  only  to  the 
polyandry  practised  in  Thibet.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
tor  one  human  being  to  keep  several  dogs  at  once  (real  pet 
house-dogs,  not  poor  slaves  of  the  kennel-harcni),  is  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  what  the  Germans  would  call  the  root-idea  of  the 
relation.  When  one  dog  is  dead,  after  a  reasonable  inter¬ 
val  the  widowed  owner  may,  without  violation  of  decency, 
take  to  himself  another  canine  companion.  But  polydog¬ 
gery  is  a  thing  against  which  all  proper  feeling  revolts,  and 
the  Mormon  establishments  in  which  it  is  permitted,  are 
necessarily  scenes  of  permanent  rivalry  and  discord.  Every 
dog  would,  if  it  could,  compel  its  master  to  adopt  the  old 
knightly  motto,  with  slight  variation  — 

“  Ung  Roy,  ung  Loy,  ung  Chien.” 

But  of  all  the  current  mistakes  about  dogs,  the  most  ex¬ 
asperating  is  the  vulgar  delusion  that  they  have  no  faults, 
that  all  their  virtues  are  mere  matters  of  course  ;  and  that 
we  may  expect  every  dog  to  be  magnanimous  and  courage¬ 
ous,  as  we  expect  a  table  to  be  firm,  or  a  drawer  to  open  and 
shut.  The  grand  Wattsian  aphorism,  “  It  is  their  mature 
to,"  exhausts  the  popular  philosophy  of  the  subject  and  the 
meanest  cad  will  pat  a  dog  condescendingly  on  the  head 
for  an  act  of  heroism  which  he  could  not  himself  perform  to 
save  a  drowning  universe.  To  understand  how  good  are 
dogs,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  (as  Hegel  would  tell  us)  to 
recognize  also  their  badness.  We  must  see  that  the  “  best  of 
dogs  has  his  faults,”  if  we  would  appreciate  the  merits  which 
redeem  from  absolute  contempt  even  the  most  pusillanimous 
cur.  I  have  used  the  word  “  faults,”  but  I  am  not  sure  that 
we  might  not  equally  properly  speak  of  the  crimes  of  dogs, 
for  the  turpitude  of  some  of  their  actions  certainly  surpasses 
mere  failure  in  justice  or  benevolence.  'There  are  traitor 
dogs  who  have  basely  accepted  bribes  of  raw  meat  and  re¬ 
mained  silent  when  it  was  their  imperative  duty  as  senti¬ 
nels  to  challenge  the  intruder  with  the  loudest  of  barks. 
Moroseness,  and  even  malignity  of  temper,  have  betrayed 
many  an  animal,  otherwise  deserving  of  moral  approval, 
into  deeds  of  violence  and  murderous  attacks  on  rivals; 
and  the  lawless  brigandage  of  others  in  the  matter  of  their 
neighbors’  bones  is  almost  too  common  a  transgression  to 
be  noticed.  Even  real  estate  (in  kennel  property)  is  dis¬ 
regarded  by  some  marauders,  who  will  hold  “  adverse  pos¬ 
session  ”  against  the  rightful  owner  upon 
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“  The  good  old  plan 

That  they  may  take  who  have  the  power. 

And  they  may  keep  who  can.” 

Others,  again,  set  aside  every  recognized  principle  of 
treaties  and  friendly  alliances.  Among  the  “  dogs  wnom  I 
have  met  ”  was  one  of  this  kind,  an  Italian  bandit,  tall, 
6crce,  and  muscular,  who  lived  on  a  spur  of  the  Apennines. 
After  paying  him  a  respectful  greeting  at  the  mouth  of  his 
own  den  in  a  Tuscan  farm-yard,  I  had  been  conversing 
with  his  mistress  for  half  an  hour,  when  Vendetta  (such 
are  the  hideous  names  Italians  give  to  their  dogs  I)  stole 
up  behind  me  and  took  my  leg  in  his  enormous  jaws,  with 
a  crunch  not  soon  to  be  banished  from  a  retentive  memory. 
Worse  than  such  ordinary  traitorous  acts  was  that  of  a 
dog  of  whom  I  have  heard,  whose  heart,  previously  full  of 
the  milk  of  canine  kindness,  had  been  turned  to  gall  by 
beholding  the  caresses  lavished  on  a  toy-terrier  newly  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  family  in  whose  aficctions  the  hardy  mastiff 
had  hitherto  reigned  supreme  and  alone.  From  the  re¬ 
ports  furnished  me  of  the  judicial  inquiry  which  followed 
the  crime  (and  to  which  only  the  genius  of  M.  Gaboriau 
could  do  adequate  justice),  it  seems  that  the  little  dog  was 
missed  for  several  days,  and  his  absence  bewailed,  while 
something  in  the  demeanor  of  the  big  dog  suggested  to  all 
beholders  that  some  terrible  tragedy  had  occurred,  and 
that  I..eo  was  darkly  privy  thereto.  At  length  a  servant 
approaching  the  coal-hole  fancied  she  heard  a  faint  moan 
of  anguish  from  the  depths  of  that  dreary  receptable,  and, 
a  light  being  procured,  the  miserable  little  toy-terrier  was 
found  well-nigh  buried  under  the  coals,  and  (juite  unable 
to  extricate  himselt|  or  even  to  move  his  limbs.  Whether 
the  vindictive  Leo  had  actually  carried  his  puny  rival  into 
die  hole,  and  scratched  an  avalanche  of  coals  over  him,  or 
that  Tiny  had  somehow  managed  to  involve  himself  in  such 
a  trap,  it  was  equally  obvious  from  Leo’s  behavior  that  he 
was  quite  aware  of  what  had  befallen  his  rival,  and  that  he 
lacked  the  generosity  to  deliver  him,  or  even  to  draw  at¬ 
tention  to  his  deplorable  case.  The  old  Egj’ptian  law, 
which  punished  as  murderers  in  the  second  degree  men 
who  witnessed  a  murder  and  did  nothing  to  prevent  i». 
would  undoubtedly  have  fallen  heavily  on  such  a  dog  ;  nor 
can  we  deny  (though  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  say  of  a  dog), 
that  I^eo  was  almost  as  bad  as  the  people  who  see  wives 
beaten  to  death  and  never  call  the  police,  much  less  stir  a 
finger  to  help  them. 

With  endless  facts  such  as  these,  proving  the  occasional 
wickedness  of  dogs,  it  is  amazing  to  think  how  so  many 
people  persist  in  talking  of  dogs  as  if  their  natures  were 
all  on  a  <iea<l  level,  and  it  were  quite  a  matter  of  course 
that  every  individual  should  display  all  the  virtues  set 
down  in  books  of  natural  history  as  distinguishing  “  the 
dog.”  Lless  their  souls  I  (or  whatever  does  duty  for  a 
dog’s  soul),  the  dear  brutes  are  a  thousand  times  more  lov¬ 
able  and  interesting  than  any  such  pieces  of  moral  clock¬ 
work.  In  the  hope  of  awakening  some  readers  to  a  better 
comprehension,  I  shall  endeavor  to  describe,  —  not  the  in¬ 
tellectual  achievements  of  dogs,  of  which  we  have  all  heard 
so  much,  —  but  the  moral  characters  of  a  few  “  dogs  whom 
1  have  met.”  Though  I  cannot  boast  of  the  acquaintance 
of  any  animals  whom  Mr.  Galton  would  consider  as  Illus¬ 
trious  Dogs,  I  have  been  permitted  to  associate  with  two 
or  three  which  might  aspire  to  the  rank  of  Eminent,  and  1 
would  fain  hope  that  the  privilege  has  not  been  altogether 
wasted.  No  doubt  every  reader  who  has  possessed  and 
studied  dogs  will  be  able  to  parallel,  or  perhaps  surpass, 
the  little  biographical  sketches  I  propose  to  offer.  But, 
for  the  puritose  of  refuting  the  absurd  and  misleading  de¬ 
lusions  of  the  dogless  multitude,  I  trust  my  slight  but  faith¬ 
ful  delineations  of  genuine  canine  character  may  be  suffi¬ 
cient. 

To  corroborate  my  assertion  of  the  occasion.al  wicked¬ 
ness  of  dogs,  I  shall  begin  by  a  brief  memoir  of  a  really 
atrwious  scoundrel  named  Lintogs.  In  this  animal’s  dis¬ 
position  vindictiveness  and  treachery  were  the  only  stable 
characteristics.  Possibly  he  had  been  maltreated  at  an 
early  period  of  life,  or  his  ancestors  l)efore  him  miglyt  have 
been  ill-governed ;  but.  however  this  may  be,  the  result 
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was  as  I  have  stated.  Of  gratitude  he  often  made  (rreat 
outward  demonstration,  but  bitter  malice  and  ven^eancs 
lurked  in  the  recesses  of  his  heart.  Lintogs  was  a°  great 
hulking  Irish  terrier,  with  a  rough  yellow  coat,  a  coarse 

Erognathous  jaw,  and  an  eye  which  never  met  that  of  an 
onest  man.  His  manners  were  cringing  in  the  extreme, 
and  he  fawned  on  his  master,  especially  at  meal  times  in 
an  exaggerated  way  ;  but  I  have  little  doubt  that,  on  small 

Erovocation,  he  would  have  “  tumbled  ”  him  from  b<>hind  a 
edge,  were  dogs  permitted  the  use  of  firearms.  Lintoos 
habitually  treasured  up  any  injury  done  to  him,  and 
“  bided  his  time.”  With  my  own  eyes  I  saw  him  bite  a 
poor  old  laborer  who,  a  month  before,  had  punished  him 
for  stealing  his  dinner,  and  against  whom,  in  the  interval 
the  cautious  cur  had  refrained  from  betraying  any  un¬ 
friendly  sentiment  The  laborer,  with  three  or  four  com¬ 
rades,  was  carrying  the  heavy  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  bend¬ 
ing  under  its  weight ;  of  course  unable  either  to  defend 
himself  or  to  pursue  an  aggressor.  At  that  propitious  mo¬ 
ment  the  miserable  Lintogs  ran  up  and  fastened  bis  teeth 
deep  into  the  calf  of  the  poor  old  fellow’s  leg,  with  a  snarl 
of  delight  which  bespoke  the  gratification  of  long-hus¬ 
banded  passion.  Nor  was  vindictiveness  the  only  evil 
quality  of  that  degraded  brute.  His  master  having  reason 
to  suspect  that  thieves  came  about  his  house,  and  that  Lin¬ 
togs  was  an  untnistworthy  guardian,  went  one  night  quietly 
and  without  a  candle  into  his  kitchen,  where  the  dog  slept 
as  sentinel.  Obviously  Lintogs  failed  to  recognize  his 
master  in  his  dressing-gown,  and  took  him  for  an  intruder; 
and  equally  obviously,  he  acted  on  Dogberry’s  principle  of 
”  allowing  a  thief  to  shew  himself  such,”  and  steal  away. 
Lintogs,  with  hU  tail  between  his  legs,  noiselessly  retired 
into  the  scullery  to  leave  the  coast  clear,  and  would,  doubt¬ 
less,  have  remarked  (as  is  common  in  such  cases),  that 
“the  office  of  an  ‘informer’  was  one  to  which  he  could 
not  condescend.”  The  end  of  this  bad  dog  might  afford  a 
solemn  warning  to  other  curs  could  the  lesson  be  conveyed 
to  them.  Ilis  generally  indulgent  master,  exasperated  at 
length  by  Lintogs’s  thefts,  exclaimed  one  day,  like  Henry 
II.,  “Who  will  rid  me  of  this  pestilent  fellow?”  The 
servants,  who  disliked  the  animal  (and  it  speaks  volumes 
against  either  a  dog  or  servants,  when  an  enteutr.  enrdide 
does  not  exist  between  them),  took  their  master  at  his 
word,  and  availed  themselves  of  his  absence  to  put  poor 
Lintogs  in  a  sack  and  drown  him  in  the  river.  When  the 
master  learned  what  had  happened,  he  was  angry  enough 
with  the  assassins,  but  we  are  not  informed  that  he  thought 
fit  to  undergo  any  penance  at  the  scene  of  the  murder. 

Of  a  wholly  different  type  of  character  was  the  small  red 
cocker,  “  Begum.”  Her  besetting  sin  was  Worldliness. 
She  had  what  foreigners  call  la  maladie  Anglaife  of  over- 
reverence  for  rank,  and  had  she  been  a  lady,  would  have 
probably  chosen  Sir  Bernard  Burke’s  publications  as  her  fa¬ 
vorite  studies.  As  it  was,  she  contrived  to  make  out  in  a 
large  household  the  relative  dignities  in  the  domestic  hierar¬ 
chy,  and,  from  a  very  early  period,  was  observed  always  to 
forsake  the  society  of  the  under-housemaid  for  that  of  the 
upper  servants,  and  to  quit  the  most  engaging  footman 
when  the  butler  invited  her  company.  Above-stairs  she 
knew  perfectly  the  degree  of  respect  of  persons  which  let 
convenances  recpiired,  and  of  course  paid  devoted  court  to 
the  stately  old  Stjuire,  after  whom  she  trotted  about  the 
stables  and  farm-yard  with  an  air  of  veneration.  It  was  by 
no  means  everybcwly,  however,  to  whom  Begum  would  con¬ 
descend  to  be  affable.  A  frequent  visitor  of  the  Squire 
(who  was  rather  supposed  to  come  on  pressing  pecuniary 
emergencies)  was  detestable  in  the  opinion  of  the  dog,  and 
indeed  of  a  good  many  other  people.  In  vain  did  this  gen¬ 
tleman  praise  and  coax  the  “  nice  dog,”  of  whom  the  Squire 
was  so  fond,  and  call  her  affectionately,  “  Poor  old  Begum,” 
“  Good  old  dog.”  If  he  ventured  to  stroke  her,  his  fingers 
were  immediately  severely  bitten,  and  wherever  he  walked 
with  his  host,  a  running  accompaniment  of  a  bass  growl 
bore  testimony  that  at  least  one  of  the  party  disapproved 
of  his  society. 

Toward  her  own  species  Begum  was  usually  somewhat 
haughty  and  reserved.  It  was  not  for  her,  with  her  aspira- 
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tioDS  afler  high  society,  to  associate  freely  with  the  rabble 
of  setters  and  pointers  who  lived  in  the  back  slums  of  the 
kennels ;  and,  as  to  the  greyhounds,  their  aristocratic  ap¬ 
pearance  was  balanced  by  a  want  of  polish  in  their  address 
to  small  lady  dogs  which  rendered  them  ofieiisive.  When 
the  keepers  released  these  rude  creatures  preparatory  to 
exercise,  Begum,  instead  of  joining  the  party,  always  re¬ 
tired  into  the  housekeeper’s  room,  and  reposed  against  any 
tilk-dressed  lady’s-maid  who  might  be  sharing  the  perpet¬ 
ual  libation  of  tea  carried  on  in  that  apartment.  One  ani¬ 
mal,  however,  was  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  Begum’s 
friendship  :  a  beautiful,  mild,  flaxen-haired  Pomeranian  of 
her  own  sex,  who,  having  only  three  available  legs,  dis¬ 
played  the  gentler  manners  of  a  confirmed  invalid.  After 
even'  separation,  when  t  lie  Pomeranian  had  enjoyed  a  drive, 
or  Begum  had  followed  the  Squire  to  the  woods,  the  two 
dogs  rushed  into  each  other’s  paws,  rubbed  their  noses  with 
cordial  affection,  and  then  lay  down  side  by  side,  resting 
against  one  another.  Several  times  in  her  long  and  re¬ 
spected  career.  Begum  became  the  joyful  mother  of  pup¬ 
pies,  and  on  all  such  interesting  occasions  her  friend  Rip 
for  Mrs.  Gamp,  as  she  came  to  be  called)  presided  over 
the  nursery,  slept  beside  the  mother  in  her  temporary  se-' 
elusion,  e.xhibited  the  “  little  strangers  ”  to  visitors  with 
sympathetic  pride,  and  partook  with  moderation  of  the 
caudle  prepared  for  the  invalid.  Strange  to  say,  when  the 
poor  nurse  herself  was  dying,  and  her  sorrowing  mistress 
mught  Begum  to  cheer  her,  the  worldliness  of  Begum  re¬ 
asserted  itself;  and  (as  always  happens  with  Mammon-wor¬ 
shippers)  she  forsook  her  friend  in  her  extremity,  leaped 
over  her  prostrate  form  and  rushed  out  of  the  stable  never 
to  return. 

With  these  dogs  resided  another,  who  displayed  —  as  is 
not  uncommon  in  her  sex  —  graces  of  person  rather  than 

S'fts  of  intellect  or  force  of  character.  She  was,  in  fact, 
at  sweet  thing,  a  weak-minded  female ;  a  black  and  tan 
Spaniel,  with  exquisite  raven  hair,  and  large  soft  eyes  of  a 
languishing  description.  Of  course  she  was  greatly  cher¬ 
ished  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  family,  and  very  fond  of  their 
society ;  but  on  one  occasion,  for  no  assignable  reason,  Lily 
proved  fanciful,  and  declined  an  invitation  to  go  out  with  a' 
shooting-party.  On  being  pressed  to  follow  her  friends, 
who  needed  her  to  put  up  game,  the  dog  ran  away  from 
them  and  hid  herself  in  one  of  the  servants’  rooms  with 
singular  demonstrations  of  terror.  A  gamekeeper  to  whom 
she  was  attached  at  last  dislo<lg«‘d  her  forcibly  from  under 
a  sola  and  carried  her  out.  Once  in  the  field  the  animal 
recovered  spirits  and  ran  about  as  eagerly  as  usual,  putting 
up  rabbits.  But  the  first  shot  which  was  fired  missed  its 
aim  and  struck  her  in  the  heart,  and  poor  Lily  was  brought 
back  dead  to  the  room  she  had  been  so  loth  to  quit  an  hour 
before. 

Sly  was  a  dog  whose  devotion  resembled  that  of  Caleb 
to  the  Kavenswood  family,  uniting  stern  fidelity  with  ex¬ 
treme  surliness,  and  incorruptible  integrity  with  an  incon¬ 
venient  determination  to  have  things  arranged  according 
to  her  judgment  instead  of  that  of  her  nominal  mistress. 
A  widow  lady  of  great  wealth  and  masculine  ability,  the 
finend  in  former  years  of  Condorcet  and  Madame  de  Stael, 
fell  into  a  state  of  apathetic  depression  on  the  death  of 
her  husband.  She  had  no  children,  and  resided  in  a  large 
country-house  near  the  sea,  in  preference  to  her  more 
cheerlul  alnxle  in  Eaton  Square.  To  rouse  her  from  her 
despair  her  physician  bethought  himself  of  presenting  her 
with  the  very  ugliest,  roughest,  most  ill-tempered  yellow- 
and-white  terrier  which  could  possibly  have  been  dis¬ 
covered.  Never  was  a  more  unladylike  pet,  but  Sly  proved 
an  intense  comfort  to  the  old  lady,  towards  whom  she  dis¬ 
played  an  attachment  best  described  as  ferocious.  When 
Mrs.  E.  once  attempted  to  kiss  a  young  friend.  Sly  started 
up  from  her  slumbers  on  the  rug  with  a  roar  which  sounded 
like  an  oath,  and  tore  off  the  poor  old  lady’s  cap  and  dis¬ 
hevelled  her  white  hair,  before  anybody  could  guess  what 
was  the  matter.  On  other  occasions,  when  she  sat  down 
to  play  an  overture  of  her  favorite  Sebastian  Bach,  Sly 
•Iways  leaped  on  the  grand  piano,  ran  up  and  down  the 
c**e  in  a  fury,  and  finally  glared  over  the  music-book  and 


barked  peremptorily  till  the  performance  was  abandoned. 
Of  course  visitors  at  the  house  fared  worse  than  the  mis¬ 
tress.  Sly  constituted  herself  constable  of  the  drawing¬ 
room,  and  followed  suspiciously  any  guest  who  might  move 
about  it.  A  touch  to  her  mistress’  book  or  writing  mar 
terials  brought  forth  a  warning  growl ;  but  the  matter 
grew  serious  if  the  unwary  stranger  approached  the  tea- 
chest.  Sly,  who  had  a  passion  for  sugar,  clearly  considered 
the  receptacle  of  the  precious  lumps  as  the  great  treasury 
of  the  house.  The  poor  beast’s  love  for  her  mistress  how¬ 
ever,  far  exceeded  all  her  other  sentiments.  Mrs.  E.  hav¬ 
ing  returned  home  unexpectedly  from  a  long  absence, 
(when  can  such  events  be  otherwise  than  unexpected  to  a 
dog  ?)  Sly  very  nearly  lost  her  life  from  joy,  and  did  lose 
a  litter  of  puppies.  After  long  years  the  lady  died  abroad, 
and  her  body  was  brought  to  her  house  inclosed  in  a 
leaden  coffin  and  placed  on  trestles  in  her  library.  In 
some  inscrutable  manner  the  strange,  pall-covered  object 
conveyed  to  the  dog  the  fact  that  her  beloved  mistress  lay 
within,  and  (as  1  was  informed  by  several  eye-witnesses  of 
the  scene)  the  pioor  brute  yelled  with  agony,  and  leaped 
again  and  again  upon  the  coffin  with  piteous  gesticulations 
of  fondness  and  despair.  A  few  days  afterwards,  on  the 
day  of  the  funeral,  Sly,  and  six  other  dogs  who  lived  about 
the  house  and  offices,  all  displayed  unequivocal  signs  of 
madness,  and  were  inclosed  in  the  stable-yard  and  shot 
down  by  the  servants  from  the  windows  overlooking  it. 
One  young  dog  only  escaped  by  leaping  the  gate  of  the 
yard,  and  this  animal  ran  through  a  neighlwring  park 
and  bit  three  cows  grazing  in  it,  who  all  exhibited  sliortly 
afterwards  tokens  of  hydrophobia,  and  were  shot  in  the 
writer’s  presence  by  the  police. 

The  epitaph  on  the  gentleman  who 

“  Lived  and  died  a  true  Christian  ; 

He  loved  his  friends  and  hated  his  enemies  ”  — 

might  be  justly  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Nip,  a  doe 
with  whom  I  had  the  privilege  of  intimacy  for  years,  and 
whose  character  I  specially  commend  to  the  study  of  those 
benighted  persons  who  talk  of  “  the  dog  ”  being  this  or 
that,  as  they  talk  of  the  qualities  of  birch-wood  or  ma¬ 
hogany.  “  Intense  ”  was  the  only  word  in  the  language  to 
describe  Nip.  From  her  puppyhood  she  seemed  to  have 
taken  to  heart  the  principle  of  doing  with  all  her  might 
whatever  her  paws  or  teeth  found  to  do.  'There  was  neither 
lukewarmness  about  her  feelings  nor  hesitation  about  her 
actions.  The  “  polarization  of  the  affections  ”  was,  in  her 
case,  complete.  At  the  pole  of  adoration  was  her  mistress, 
and  at  that  of  detestation  all  persons  and  beasts  and 
things  whom  her  suspicious  little  mind  could  imagine  to  be 
either  her  mistress’  foes  or  her  own  rivals.  ”1110  charity- 
child  whom  the  clergyman  asked  what  it  loved  most  and 
feared  most,  and  who  gave  the  disheartening  response  to 
the  first  question,  “  wittles,”  and  to  the  second  “  twoads,” 
fell  far  behind  the  level  of  Nip’s  sentiments,  for  she  cared 
little  for  “  wittles,”  and  feared  neither  “  twoads  ”  nor  much 
more  perilous  creatures,  attacking,  on  one  occasion,  a  huge 
polecat  and  demolishing  him  on  the  spot,  and  habitually 
bullying  an  enormous  bull-dog  six  times  her  own  size,  of 
ferocious  aspect,  but  inwardly  benign  disposition.  Nip  her¬ 
self  was  a  beautiful  little  bull-terrier,  pure  white,  with  a 
black  nose,  exquisitely  delicate  limbs,  and  a  little  face 
whose  mobile  features  expressed  emotions  as  readily  as  a 
human  countenance.  Of  course  her  ears  were  uncut  — 
her  mistress  was  no  barb.arian  to  mutilate  nature’s  work  — 
and  their  varieties  of  attitude  transformed  her  expression 
from  an  affected  and  ostentatious  meekness  under  censure 
to  a  martial  enthusiasm,  suggestive  of  the  Marseillaise,  at 
the  bare  mention  of  a  rat.  In  the  various  wars  in  which 
she  was  engaged,  these  same  pretty  ears,  however,  became 
terribly  torn,  and  more  than  once  presented  rather  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  bleeding  fringe  than  of  a  piece  of  white  flesh. 
As  she  advanced  in  years,  and  also  in  pugnacity,  her 
honorable  scars  multiplied,  till,  finally,  her  little  eager  face 
was  all  spotted  with  them,  and  one  ear  remained  permit 
nently  pendent,  the  muscle  which  should  have  erected  it 
having  ^n  bitten  through  by  the  enemy.  Nevertheless, 
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with  the  bright  brown  ejes,  speaking  Tolumes  of  love  and 
devotion  (or,  as  the  case  might  be,  of  courage  and  fuiy), 
and  the  wide-awake  aspect  of  the  whoie  creature,  from  the 
ever-moving  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  oscillating  tail,  I4ip  was 
worthy  of  Landseer’s  best  skill,  and  the  heart  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  workman  was  always  so  affected  by  her  charms,  that  the 
words  “  nice  dawg  ”  might  be  heard  repeated  by  every 
group  of  bricklayers  she  passed  going  home  from  work  of 
an  evening. 

Professionally,  Nip  was  a  rat-catcher ;  and  on  the  6rst 
occasion  when  she  appeared  on  the  stage,  she  is  recorded 
to  have  destroyed  thirteen  rats  in  thirty-six  seconds,  in  a 
rat-pit ;  a  considerable  achievement  for  a  novice  in  that  un¬ 
pleasant  kind  of  public  entertainment.  To  the  end  of  her 
career,  though  transformed  into  a  lady’s  companion  (like 
the  cat  in  the  “  Arabian  Nights  ”  turned  into  a  woman), 
Nip  never  ceased  to  display  a  fervent  professional  interest 
in  the  objects  of  her  original  pursuit  The  mere  whisper 
of  the  word  “  Rats  I  ”  roused  her  from  the  soundest  repose, 
and  her  friends,  who  did  not  desire  to  invoke  an  immediate 
storm  of  barking,  were  compelled  to  speak  enigmatically 
to  each  other  of  “  those  rodents  ”  when  an  allusion  to  such 
animals  became  necessary. 

To  say  that  Nip  had  a  resolute  will  would  be  feebly  to 
express  the  tenacity  of  her  volitions.  To  sit  on  somebody’s 
lap  or  on  a  particular  chair,  to  go  in  or  out  of  the  door,  to 
roll  herself  in  a  new  silk  dress,  —  if  Nip  had  taken  these 
things  into  her  little  bullet-head,  no  power  save  that  of  her 
mistress  could  do  anything  in  the  matter.  A  score  of  times 
rehufl’ed,  she  returned  perseveringly  to  the  charge  till  she 
gained  her  object.  Discovering  once  a  water-rat  in  a  hole 
under  the  bank  of  a  brook,  Nip  spent  days  viciously  watch¬ 
ing  the  hole,  and  was  with  difficulty  lured  home  to  her 
meals,  after  each  of  which  she  was  seen  trotting  off  again 
to  lay  siege  to  the  fortress  as  before.  Having  seized  a  ball 
or  similar  object  in  her  teeth,  heaven  and  earih  might 
sooner  come  asunder  than  Nip’s  jaws.  Frequently  I  have 
held  her  up  by  such  a  ball,  then  swung  her  round  more 
and  more  rapidly,  till  finally  Nip’s  body  and  tail  stuck  out 
at  right  angles,  like  spokes  of  a  wheel,  whilst  I  performed 
half  a  dozen  gyrations.  On  one  occasion,  walking  through 
a  kitchen  garden,  the  owner  called  attention  to  a  tank 
filled  to  the  brim  with  liquid  manure.  Nip  of  course  stood 
intently  observing  with  the  rest  of  the  company  on  the 
brink,  when  at  this  unlucky  moment,  a  bubble  surged  up 
to  the  surface  of  the  horrid  vat.  Instantly  Nip  not  only 
leaped  mentally  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bubble  was 
caused  by  a  rat,  but  also  leaped  bodily  into  the  tank  to 
catch  it ;  and  for  one  awful  moment  sank  before  our  eyes 
into  the  witches’  caldron  and  was  covered  by  the  waves 
of  abomination.  The  next  minute  her  little  white  head 
rose  above  the  surface,  and,  half  choked  with  ammonia,  she 
was  snatched  from  destruction  and  held  for  ten  minutes 
under  a  fortunately  adjacent  pump.  Again,  another  time, 
she  was  caught  by  a  steel  trap,  when  her  leg  was  severely 
hurt  ;  but  the  effect  of  such  painful  experience  was  simply 
to  make  Nip’s  pluck  rise  to  the  boiling  point,  and  she 
fiercely  worried  and  barked  at  the  trap,  biting  the  steel 
savagely  with  her  teeth. 

Nevertheless,  like  many  other  heroes  and  heroines  over¬ 
flowing  with  physical  courage,  Nip  was  abjectly  supersti¬ 
tious  and  ready  to  grovel  with  terror  in  the  presence  of 
anything  inexplicable  to  her  mind.  An  india-rubber  cushion 
filled  or  emptied  of  air  in  her  presence,  or  a  bellows  blown 
in  her  face,  sent  her  into  paroxysms  of  hysterical  scream¬ 
ing,  and  a  monkey  skin  hung  against  a  wall  she  regarded 
with  such  looks  as  a  man  might  turn  on  a  ghost.  The 
most  dreadful  of  all  objects,  however,  in  Nip’s  opinion,  was 
the  garden  hose.  Whether  she  took  the  long  tube  for  a 
snake  or  not  I  cannot  say,  but  the  appearance  of  the  fear¬ 
ful  implement  was  on  all  occasions  the  signal  for  Nip  in¬ 
stantly  to  shrink  out  of  sight,  nor  would  any  persuasion  in¬ 
duce  her  to  remain  in  the  room  where  it  was  usually  kept. 
Strange  to  say,  another  dog,  who  has  none  of  Nip’s  courage 
in  other  matters,  and  is  herself  extremely  superstitious 
about  stumps  and  stones  in  the  woods,  has  never  viewed 
this  same  hose  in  a  supernatural  light,  but  runs  frantically 
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to  attack  the  water  when  it  squirts  from  it,  barking  and 
biting  at  the  stream,  and  of  course  getting  herself  drenched 
time  after  time.  Who  shall  s^  that  we  have  not  here  evi! 
dence  both  of  the  existence  of  the  faculty  of  imagination 
and  of  its  entirely  various  action  in  the  minds  of  t'.vo  ani. 
mals? 

When  her  mistress  went  to  Rome  one  winter,  Nip  spent 
several  days  in  restless  misery,  looking  for  her  everywhere. 
Then,  apparently,  she  resolved,  in  a  resentful  sort  of  a  way 
to  make  the  best  of  an  evil  and  ungrateful  world,  and  take' 
her  walks  with  her  mistress’  friend.  By  degrees  she  seemed 
to  grow  attached  to  this  friend,  and  occasionally  honored 
her  with  a  cordial  caress.  But  the  very  hour  her  mistre# 
returned  she  abjured  the  friend’s  affection  and  authority 
with  contumely,  and  once  more  became  absorbed  in  her 
lawful  homage  and  devotion.  Anything  like  that  devotion 
I  never  witnessed  in  a  dog.  The  creature’s  whole  nature 
seemed  to  be  drawn  upward  like  a  needle  by  a  magnet, 
and  her  perfect  obedience  to  her  slightest  signal  from  eye 
or  voice  was  as  wonderful  as  her  wiYfulness  where  any  one 
else  was  concerned.  Of  course  Nip  was  a  well-educated 
dog,  and  knew  how  to  beg,  to  trust,  and  to  faint ;  the  three 
canine  accomplishments  corresponding  to  the  learned  R’s 
among  human  beings.  I  regret  that  veracity  compels  me 
to  add  that  towards  her  own  species  her  behavior  was  far 
from  exemplary.  At  one  time  she  kept  a  humble  compan¬ 
ion,  and  maltreated  her  like  any  fine  lady.  Poor  Blackie 
was  found  starving  in  Eaton  Square  in  a  long  frost  and 
with  a  hideous  wound,  obviously  caused  bv  some  red-hot 
iron  instrument,  all  across  her  shoulders.  'I'he  little  creat¬ 
ure,  a  slender  animal,  half  toy-terrier,  half  Italian  gray- 
hound,  had  suffered  so  much  at  the  hands  of  cruel  men  that 
it  was  almost  intpossible  for  me  to  catch  her.  A  bribe  of  a 
shilling  to  a  loitering  policeman  merely  induced  that  sub¬ 
lime  functionary  to  stalk  solemnly  along  the  resounding 

[>avement  in  Blackie’s  supposed  direction,  while  that  for- 
orn  little  brute  was  running  like  the  wind  to  the  other  end 
of  the  long  inclosure.  Another  shilling  oflered  to  a  street- 
boj’  produced  quite  an  opposite  effect,  for,  with  a  whoop 
and  a  war-cry%  there  were  instantaneously  half  a  dozen  lit¬ 
tle  scamps  on  the  track  at  full  speed  down  the  square. 
Jumping  into  a  hansom,  I  pursued  the  chase  in  the  rear  of 
my  pack,  and  somewhere  among  Grosvenor  Gardens  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  poor  little  Blat'kie  hemmed  in 
and  cowering  in  a  door-way.  Of  course  the  terrors  of  the 
little  brute  disappeared  the  moment  it  felt  my  caress,  and 
was  hoisted  into  my  cab  and  conveyed  home  ;  and  equally, 
of  course,  in  ten  minutes  after  the  administration  of  food 
and  water,  she  was  ready  to  defend  her  new  premises 
against  any  invaders.  Sometimes  Nip  condescended  to 
play  with  this  waif  of  society,  notwithstanding  her  obscure 
antecedents ;  but  more  frequently  she  behaved  towards  her 
with  unchristian  haughtiness  and  even  spite,  till  at  last  the 
worm  turned,  and  Blackie  fought  it  out  with  her  oppressor 
before  their  kennels  one  night  in  the  garden.  The  night 
chanced  to  be  rainy ;  and  all  that  is  known  of  the  battle  is, 
that  next  morning  both  dogs  were  found  covered  with  gore 
and  gravel ;  Nip  a  grayish  pink,  and  Blackie  a  mi.xture  of 
black  and  red,  like  a  half-boiled  lobster,  hideous  to  behold. 
Another  dog,  who  lived  on  more  equal  terms  with  Nip. 
and  with  whom  she  sometimes  played  for  hours  on  the 

Bass,  was  nevertheless  an  object  of  bitter  jealousy.  When 
ajjin  rushed  barking  with  ecstasy  to  the  door  at  which  she 
heard  her  own  mistress’  knock,  Nip,  who  was  perfectly  in¬ 
different  to  that  lady’s  comings  and  goings,  habitually 
rushed  out  of  her  den  (disgusted,  like  a  Saturday  Reviewer, 
that  anybody  should  presume  to  enjoy  anything  she  did  not 
care  for)  and  frequently  succeeded  in  changing  poor  Haj- 
jin’s  shrieks  of  delight  into  a  yell  of  pain,  by  giving  her  a 
bite  before  the  door  could  be  opened.  As  to  her  young 
offspring,  Nip  performed  her  duties  towards  them  in  a  .se¬ 
vere  and  perfunctory  manner,  clearly  showing  that  it  was 
not  on  a  blind  puppy  her  affections  could  be  lavbhed.  Just 
before  her  sole  surviving  oflspring  (a  son  and  heir  named 
Sting)  was  born,  a  whole  swarm  of  bees  fastened  upon  Nip 
and  stung  her  in  a  fearful  manner.  She  merely  screanoed 
defiance  and  called  to  her  mistress  for  aid,  which  being  im- 
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mediately  rendered  (at  the  cost  of  course  of  a  dozen  stings), 
Nip  expressed  herself  satisfied,  and  forbore  to  utter  any 
lamentations  over  her  cruel  suflerings. 

So  lived  Nip  for  many  years  —  a  dog  of  checkered  char¬ 
acter,  witli  strong  lights  and  shades,  capable  of  rising  to 
the  heights  of  martyrdom  or  of  descending  into  the  gulf 
of  crime  I  A  creature  like  this  could  be  an  object  of  in¬ 
difference  only  to  people  incapable  of  conceiving  moral 
qualities  except  in  human  form,  or  of  loving  anything  un- 
1^8  it  wore  a  coat  or  a  petticoat.  There  was  as  much  in 
Nip  to  praise  and  to  blame,  to  regret  and  to  cherish,  as  any 
oruinary  acquaintance  reveals  to  us  in  man  or  woman  in  a 
lifetime ;  and  there  is  always  this  difference  with  regard  to 
g  dog  and  a  human  being,  that  we  see  the  dog’s  character 
pur  «  simple,  such  as  nature  made  it,  whilst  we  see  the  man’s 
or  woman’s  through  a  thick  crust  of  conventionality,  and 
perhaps  not  once  in  a  year  get  a  glimpse  of  the  real  John 
or  Jane  behind  the  veil.  When  we  do  catch  a  full  sight  of 
a  human  heart  in  its  anguish  or  joy,  temptation  or  triumph, 
of  course  we  love  it  beyond  anything  we  can  feel  for  a 
lesser  nature.  Even  when  it  is  a  wicked  heart,  the  revela¬ 
tion  stirs  us  to  the  depth  of  our  being  with  pity,  terror, 
perchance  with  a  reflection  of  a  lurid  light  into  depths  of 
our  own  souls.  “  Nothing  human  is  alien  to  us.”  Eut 
then  it  must  be  the  real  human  passion,  not  the  dreary  fic¬ 
tion  of  a  sentiment  —  pretence  of  care  for  what  the  speaker 
cares  nothing,  of  pleasure  in  what  he  does  not  enjoy,  of 
hopes,  loves,  fears,  interests,  admirations,  all  second-hand 
and  half-affected  if  not  absolutely  unreal,  which  make  up 
the  staple  of  social  intercourse.  Now,  with  our  humble 
dog,  there  is  none  of  all  this.  Everything  in  him  is  genuine 
to  the  heart’s  core,  and,  so  far  as  his  nature  goes,  we  reach 
him  at  once,  and  love  him  at  once.  And  so  Nip  was  be¬ 
loved  and  made  happy  for  all  her  little  span ;  and  when 
the  end  came,  she  lay  through  the  long,  sad,  winter’s  night 
in  the  lap  of  the  mistress  she  loved  so  dearly,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  hers,  forbearing  to  moan  as  if  on  purpose  to 
save  her  pain,  and  still  gazing  on  and  on  motionless,  till, 
before  the  dawn,  the  glaze  of  death  came  over  the  bright 
brown  eyes,  and  the  warm,  true  little  heart  grew  still.  No 
movement,  no  withdrawal  of  attention  marked  the  last  m(fi 
ment.  Gazing  up  straight  into  the  face  which  was  her 
heaven,  she  died. 

I  have  said  there  are  dogs  capable  of  ascending  to  the 
heights  of  martyrdom,  and  surely  there  are  many  whose 
lives  are  inspired  by  the  purest  self-sacrificing  love,  and 
who  die  (in  tiieir  simple  unconscious  way)  real  martyrs  to 
the  cruelty  of  men.  Mr.  Motley,  in  his  “  History  of  the 
Netherlands,”  tells  a  wonderful  story  of  a  Huguenot  fiying 
for  his  life,  pursued  by  a  soldier  of  Alva.  The  Huguenot 
ran  at  last  upon  a  frozen  river,  over  which  he  had  nearly 

Cassed  in  safety,  when  he  heard  the  soldier  behind  him  in 
is  heavy  armor  crash  through  the  ice.  The  fugitive  act¬ 
ually  turned  round  and  saved  his  pursuer,  who  thereupon 
seized  him,  and  led  him  back  to  the  Catholic  authorities, 
by  whom  he  was  shortly  consigned  to  the  stake.  It  was  no 
wonder  they  burned  him  I  Such  a  man  might  have  con¬ 
verted  the  world  to  his  faith.  Here  was,  in  truth,  the  abso¬ 
lute  embodiment  in  action  of  that  great  Christian  Idea 
which  first  found  utterance  on  the  Mount  of  Galilee.  But 
how  often  has  not  the  slow,  cold  heart  of  man  been  rebuked 
by  the  dis[>lay  of  this  same  self-sacrificing  love  for  the  un¬ 
kind  and  the  unmerciful  by  the  poor  humble  brutes,  ever 
since  the  far-off  time  when  the  dog  first  attached  himself 
to  primeval  man  ?  How  many  dogs  are  there  now  in  the 
world ,wbo  forever  return  blows  and  ill-treatment  with  de¬ 
voted  service,  and  who  would  in  an  instant  leap  into  fire 
or  water  to  save  the  man  who  the  moment  before  had  been 
kicking  or  scourging  them?  Of  course  it  is  common  to 
slur  over  all  the  stories  of  such  magnanimity  when  it  is  a 
dog  who  has  been  the  hero,  with  that  stupid  word  “  In¬ 
stinct.”  But  if  we  analyze  what  we  mean  by  instinct  in 
such  a  case  we  shall  find  that,  if  the  act  loses  moral  eleva¬ 
tion  by  the  absence  of  deliberative  choice,  it  gains  almost 
as  much  in  lovableness  by  the  simplicity  and  unconscious¬ 
ness  with  which  the  grand  self-sacrifice  is  achieved.  It  is 
not  that  a  dog  rushes  blindly  to  death  and  danger.  He 


knows  just  as  well  as  a  man  does  the  risk  he  runs,  and  fears 
ain,  and  clings  to  existence  as  much  as  we.  But,  with 
im,  love  and  generosity  are  so  overpowering  that  he  has 
no  need  to  stand  debating  whether  he  shall  give  himself 
for  another.  It  is  the  spontaneous  wish  of  his  fond  heart 
to  do  so,  and,  without  one  hesitation  of  self-regardful  pity, 
he  performs  the  act  for  which  saints  and  heroes  fit  them¬ 
selves  by  a  lifetime  of  virtue. 

I  did  not  myself  see  —  I  am  thankful  I  was  spared  —  the 
sight  once  described  to  me  by  that  ^eat  artist  and  tender¬ 
hearted  man,  John  Gibson.  He  said  that  he  was  one  day 
walking  in  Venice  and  came  upon  a  crowd  of  men  and 
boys  engaged  seemingly  in  some  diversion.  Presently  he 
saw  in  what  the  “  sport  ”  consisted.  A  fine  large  dog,  old 
and  thin,  was  standing  where  he  must  have  been  driven,  on 
a  small  islet  of  sand  about  twenty  yards  from  the  shore. 
The  animal  was  of  course  entirely  defenceless  and  shelter¬ 
less,  and  the  men  were  pelting  it  with  large  stones  and 
broken  bricks  and  pottery.  Whenever  one  of  these  mis¬ 
siles  hit  the  dog  the  crowd  roared  with  laughter,  all  the 
more  lively  when  the  wound  seemed  serious,  or  the  dog 
gave  vent  to  a  sudden  cry  of  pain.  It  was  not,  however, 
making  much  moan  in  its  misery.  One  leg  was  broken, 
one  eye  blinded,  its  body  covered  with  bruises  ;  and  obvi¬ 
ously,  by  and  by,  perhaps  after  half  an  hour  more,  some 
stone  more  merciful  than  the  rest  might  crush  its  brain. 
Meanwhile,  the  dog  stood  still  and  patient,  looking  pitifully 
and  inquiringly  at  the  men  who  were  jeering  at  its  death 
agonies.  “  What  have  I  done  ?  ”  (Gibson  said  it  actually 
seemed  to  ask)  —  “  what  have  1  done  but  love  and  serve 
you  all  my  life,  that  you  should  deal  with  me  thus  ?  ”  But 
no  one,  save  the  gentle-hearted  Englishman,  who  could  <lo 
nothing  amid  that  savage  crowd,  heeded  what  the  dog 
might  have  been  in  the  past  or  might  be  feeling  now. 
Rather  was  it  a  special  jest  to  see  how  mild  the  creature 
looked,  how  helplessly  he  bore  the  pelting  of  the  stones 
and  shards.  And  so  Gibson  turned  sorrowfully  away,  and 
as  he  passed  down  the  streets  the  shouts  and  laughter  of 
the  crowd  still  followed  him  —  that  laughter  of  fiends  over 
suffering,  which,  alas !  has  rung  in  every  land,  and  many 
and  many  a  time  has  echoed  over  Englisn  fields,  or  down 
the  streets  of  English  towns;  even  as  we  are  told  it  did  in 
Paris,  when  the  lost  retriever  fetched  the  stick  for  the  gen¬ 
darme,  who  therewith  immediately  knocked  out  its  brains. 

There  are  a  few  men  who  feel  only  for  themselves.  There 
are  many  who  feel  only  for  their  own  families  and  friends. 
Then  come  those  who  feel  for  their  own  class,  their  towns¬ 
folk  or  fellow-countrymen.  Of  recent  years,  since  the  in¬ 
terests  of  men  and  women  have  seemed  to  be  distinguished 
from  one  another,  it  has  become  apparent  that  there  are 
thousands  who  cannot  thoroughly  sympathize  with  the 
wants,  sufferings,  and  wrongs  of  the  opposite  sex.  Lastly, 
the  power  of  feeling  for  animals,  realizing  their  wants,  and 
making  their  pains  our  own,  is  one  which  is  most  irregularly 
shown  by  human  beings.  A  Timon  may  have  it,  and  a 
Howard  be  devoid  of  it.  A  rough  shepherd’s  heart  may 
overflow  with  it,  and  that  of  an  exquisite  fine  gentleman 
and  distinguished  man  of  science  may  be  as  utterly  with¬ 
out  it  as  the  nether  millstone.  One  thing,  I  think,  must  be 
clear  :  till  a  man  has  learned  to  feel  for  all  his  sentient  fel¬ 
low-creatures,  whether  in  human  or  in  brutal  form,  of  his 
own  class  and  sex  and  country,  or  of  another,  he  has  not 
yet  ascended  the  first  step  towards  true  civilization,  nor  ap¬ 
plied  the  first  lesson  from  the  love  of  God. 


P.  S.  —  While  these  pages  have  been  passing  through  the 
press,  two  interesting  anecdotes  have  been  given  to  me  concern¬ 
ing  the  Probity  of  Dogs.  The  first  was  related  of  a  large  dog 
kept  in  Algiers  by  Miss  Emily  Napier,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Napier.  'This  dog  was  sent  every  morning  to  fetch  bread  from 
the  baker’s,  and  regularly  brought  home  twelve  rolls  in  a  basket. 
At  last  it  was  observed  that  for  several  mornings  there  were  only 
eleven  rolls  in  the  basket ;  and,  on  watching  the  dog,  he  was 
found  to  stop  on  his  way  and  bestow  one  roll  on  a  poor  sick  and 
starving  lady-dog,  hidden,  with  her  puppies,  in  a  comer,  on  the 
road  from  the  shop.  'The  baker  was  then  instructed  to  put 
thirteen  rolls  in  the  basket,  after  which  the  dog  delivered  the 
twelve,  faithfully,  fur  a  few  days,  and  then  left  all  thirteen  in 
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the  basket  —  the  token,  as  it  proved,  that  his  sick  friend  was 
convalescent,  and  able  to  dispense  with  his  charity. 

The  second  story  was  taken  down,  about  1856,  worn  the  month 
of  Professor  Sedgewick,  of  Cambridge. 

“  There  is  a  clever  old  man  living  at  Kendal,  who  possesses  a 
dog  called  Charlie,  and  who  has  frequently  been  my  companion 
in  my  geological  researches  in  the  north  of  England.  On  our 
return  to  Kendal  from  one  excursion  the  old  man  came  to 
my  hotel  to  help  to  arrange  the  fossils  we  had  collected,  and 
Charlie  came  with  him.  During  the  whole  process  of  arrang¬ 
ing  the  stones,  Charlie  sat  by,  gravely  watching  us,  sitting  on 
his  hind  quarters,  with  a  most  sober  and  demure  face;  nor  did 
he  move  till  the  collection  was  stowed  into  a  bag  and  put  un¬ 
der  my  bed.  He  then  went  home  with  his  master;  but  just  as  I 
was  preparing  to  go  to  bed,  I  heard  a  scratching  at  the  door, 
and  there  was  Charlie,  who  darted  in,  ran  under  the  bed,  and 
remained  there  all  night.  For  the  next  few  days  nothing  par¬ 
ticular  happened;  and  each  night  Charlie  slept  under  my  bed, 
till  we  arranged  to  start  for  another  expedition,  when  Charlie 
was  not  to  be  found,  and  we  set  off  without  him.  We  made  a 
tour  of  sixteen  days,  and  arrived  at  Bowness  on  a  Saturday.  On 
Monday  morning,  when  mv  old  friend  met  me  after  a  visit  to  his 
own  house,  he  said,  “  Well,  I  have  a  strange  history  to  tell  you 
of  Charlie.  When  I  got  home,  I  said  to  my  wife,  “  Where’s 
Charlie  ?  ”  ••  Charlie  !  ”  she  replied,  “  why,  hasn’t  Charlie 

been  writh  yon  1  ”  Upon  this  the  old  man  went  up  to  the  inn, 
and  inquire  if  anything  had  been  seen  of  Charlie  But  he  had 
scarcely  licgun  to  speak,  when  Charlie  himself  came  bounding 
towards  him  ;  and  the  strange  mystery  of  the  dog’s  disappear¬ 
ance  was  cx|>lained.  No  one  thought  or  knew  anything  about 
Charlie  till  the  evening  of  his  master’s  departure,  when  a  trav¬ 
eller  arriving  at  the  inn,  was  shown  to  the  room  which  I  had 
occupied.  ’The  moment  the  traveller  and  his  conductor  entered, 
Charlie  rushed  from  tirdcr  the  bed  and  flew  at  them,  so  that 
they  were  in  danger  of  being  seriously  hurt,  and  he  could  onl^ 
be  mastered  by  the  ostler  bringing  a  horse-cloth  and  throwing  it 
completely  over  the  dog;  thus  holding  him  down  while  they 
dragged  from  under  the  bed  the  precious  bag  of  stones  and 
placed  it  in  the  passage.  As  soon  as  this  was  done,  the  dog  was 
set  free,  and  instantly  quietly  took  his  place  upon  the  bag,  from 
which  nothing  could  entice  him.  Occasionally,  when  he  heard 
wheels  in  the  yard  below,  or  any  great  movement,  he  would  rush 
down,  smell  the  carriages  and  survey  the  horses ;  but  speedily 
satislied  that  nothing  was  there  with  which  he  had  anything  to 
do,  he  returned  to  bis  post,  which  he  never  forsook  till  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  voice  gave  him  assurance  that  his  long  watch  might  end.” 


BURGLAKIOUSLY  AND  FELONIOUSLY. 

We  had  just  locked  np  the  safe,  and  I  had  put  the  key 
in  my  pocket  —  I  am  the  accountant  of  the  North  and 
South  of  England  Bank  at  its  Padsey  Branch,  W.  R. 
Yorks.  —  I  had  got  my  hat  on,  and  had  taken  up  my  um¬ 
brella,  when  a  man  came  running  into  the  bank  with  a  bag 
of  money  in  his  hand. 

“  Am  I  in  time  ?  ”  he  cried.  I  shook  my  head. 

“  Deuce  take  it  1  ”  he  said  ;  “  and  I’m  off  to  Liverpool  by 
the  next  train,  and  then  to  A  merica.” 

“  Sorry  for  it,”  I  saidj;  “  but  we  can’t  take  the  money.” 

“  Well,  then,  what  is  to  be  done?  Here’s  twenty-two 
thousand  pounds  in  this  bag,  and  those  draAs  of  mine  come 
due  in  a  couple  of  days.  Well,  you’ll  have  to  take  ’em  up,” 
he  said ;  “  I  can’t,  unless  you  take  the  money  in  to-night.” 

I  knew  that  those  drafts  were  coming  due,  and  that  our 
manager  was  a  little  anxious  about  them,  for  they  were 
rather  heavy,  and  the  other  names  on  them  were  not  very 
good.  Black,  too,  —  that  was  the  man  with  the  money- 
Dag  —  Black  was  a  capital  customer;  and  not  only  a  good 
customer  himself,  but  he  brought  good  accounts  with  him, 
and  we  were  a  young  branch  and  on  our  mettle. 

Well,  here  was  the  money  to  meet  the  drafts,  anyhow, 
and  I  should  have  been  a  great  fool  to  send  it  away  just 
because  it  was  after-hours.  So  I  counted  it  all  over :  there 
was  about  nineteen  thousand  in  checks  and  notes,  and 
three  thousand  in  gold. 

“  Come  and  have  a  glass  of  beer  with  me,”  said  Black, 
“  on  the  way  to  the  station.” 

I  put  the  bag  of  money  in  my  desk,  and  locked  it  up.  I 
would  come  back  presently,  and  have  it  placed  in  the  safe. 
I  walked  to  the  station  with  Black;  we  had  some  beer 


together,  and  then  he  went  off  Americawards,  and  I  on  the 
way  to  Nemophillar  Villas.  You  see,  I  was  rather  in  the 
habit  of  calling  for  a  glass  of  beer  as  I  went  home,  and 
then  going  on ;  and  consequently,  from  the  force  of  habit, 
I’d  almost  got  home  before  I  remembered  the  bag  of  money. 
It  was  vexing,  too,  because  we  had  a  tea-party  that  nivht, 
the  first  since  our  marriage,  and  it  began  at  six  o’clock, 
and  I’d  promised  to  be  home  an  hour  earlier,  to  draw  the 
corks  and  help  to  get  things  ready.  And  here  it  was  six 
o’clock,  and  I  had  to  go  all  the  way  back  to  the  bank. 

All  the  way  back  I  went  as  hard  as  I  could  pelt.  How¬ 
ever,  the  money  was  all  right  in  my  desk,  and  now  I’d  pat 
it  in  the  safe.  “  Tell  Mr.  Cousins”  —  our  manager,  you 
know  —  I  said  to  the  servant  who’d  let  me  in,  “  that  I  want 
the  key  of  the  safe.”  But  you  had  it  in  your  pocket,  say 
you ;  which  shows  that  you  are  not  accpiainted  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  North  and  South  of  England 
Bank,  which  say  that  the  accountant  or  chief  cashier  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  due  custody  of  the  cash  whilst  it  ii 
in  bis  possession  in  the  daytime,  and  that  at  night  all 
moneys  and  securities  shall  be  carefully  secured  within  the 
office  safe,  which  shall  be  secured  by  two  keys,  one  of 
which  shall  be  in  the  custody  of  the  manager,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  in  that  of  the  accountant  or  cashier.  But,  you  say 
again,  as  lonw  as  you  had  one  key,  what  did  you  want 
with  two?  There,  I  own,  the  regulations  are  obscure. 
Hicy  were  drawn  up  by  somebody  without  any  literary 
skill ;  if  they’d  consulted  me  about  ’em,  I  could  luve  sug¬ 
gested  a  good  many  improvements.  What  they  meant  to 
say  wa«,  that  the  safe  was  to  be  secured  by  two  locki,  and 
that  a  key  of  each,  not  interchangeable  the  one  with  the 
other,  was  to  be  in  the  custody,  &c.  Now  you  understand 
why  I  wanted  Mr.  Cousins’  key. 

“  Eh,  my  I  ”  said  the  servant,  opening  her  mouth  wide, 
“  and  what  might  you  want  Mr.  Cousins’  key  for  ?  ” 

Just  as  stupid  as  you,  you  see.  I  was  mad  with  the  girl 
I  own  I  always  get  out  of  temper  with  those  Yorkshire 
people.  If  you  ask  ’em  the  simplest  question,  first  they 
open  their  mouths  and  gape  at  you.  When  you’ve  re¬ 
peated  the  question  twice,  they  shut  their  mouths  and 
think  for  a  bit.  Then  the  idea  seems  to  reach  the  thing 
that  does  duty  with  ’em  for  brains,  and  excites  a  sort  of 
reflex  action,  for,  by  jingo  I  instead  of  answering  your 
question,  they  go  and  ask  you  one.  And  that  makes  me 
so  mad.  Oh,  they’re  a  very  dense  race,  those  Yorkshire 
people. 

“  Why,  to  open  the  safe,  you  stupid,”  said  I.  “  Where 
is  he?” 

“  Don’t  ye  know  ?  ”  says  she. 

“  Know  ?  ”  I  cried  in  a  rage.  “  What  should  I  ask  yw 
for,  if  I  did  know  ?  ” 

“  Didn’t  than  know  he  were  at  thai  house  ?  ” 

Ah  1  so  he  was.  I’d  nearly  forgotten  that  he  was  one 
of  the  guests  at  my  wife’s  party.  Clearly,  I  couldn’t  get 
the  safe  open,  and  I  didn’t  like  to  leave  the  money  in  my 
desk,  so  I  put  it  in  my  pocket  and  took  it  home,  thinking 
I’d  give  it  to  Cousins  with  my  key',  to  put  it  in  the  safe 
when  he  returned. 

A  nice  mess  I  got  into  when  I  reached  home ;  for  you 
see  it  had  been  arranged  that  I  was  to  go  up-stairs  and 
dress  before  anybody  came ;  and  that  then  our  room  was 
to  be  made  ready  for  the  ladies  to  take  their  bonnets  off— 
for  they  were  not  all  carriage -people.  Well,  you  never  saw 
such  a  thing  I  When  I  got  home  and  crept  iip-stairs  to 
dress  —  the  people  had  all 'come,  so  the  servant  said  — 
there  were  six  muffs,  and  four  bonnets,  and  five  pork-pie 
hats,  and  half  a  dozen  shawls  on  the  bed ;  and  one  lady 
had  left  her  everyday  curls  hanging  over  the  looking  glass! 
Upon  my  word,  I  really  didn’t  like  to  perform  my  toilet 
among  all  these  feminine  gear;  and  tliere  was  no  lock  to 
the  door;  and  my  dress-clothes  were  all  smothered  up 
amongst  these  muffs  and  things.  But  I  got  through  pretty 
well,  and  had  just  got  one  of  my  legs  into  my  trousers, 
when  bang-atrop-dop-dop  1  such  a  rattle  at  the  knocker, 
and  I  heard  my  wife  scuttling  away  into  the  ball.  They 
were  the  Markbys,  our  trumpeards,  who  kept  their  own 
carriage,  and  everything  grand. 


BURaLARIOUSLY  AND  FELONIOUSLY. 


«5okind  of  you,  dearl”  said  my  wife,  kissing  Mrs. 
Markby  most  affectionately ;  I  could  hear  the  reports  where 
I  stood. 

“  So  delighted  I  Really,  how  nicely,  how  beautifully  you 
arrange  everything!  I  can’t  have  things  so  nice,  with  all 
my  servants  and  ”  — 

“  Run  up-stairs,  dear,  do !  ”  said  my  wife ;  “  you  know  the 
room  —  my  room,  right-hand  at  the  top  of  the  stairs.” 

I  heard  a  flutter  of  female  wings  on  the  stairs.  What 
was  I  to  do?  If  I  could  have  managed  the  other  leg,  I 
wouldn’t  have  minded,  but  I  couldn’t.  I  hadn’t  worn 
those  dress-things  for  a  good  while,  and  I  don’t  get  any 
thinner  as  I  grow  older.  No,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  couldn’t 
dispose  of  that  other  leg  at  such  short  notice.  What  could 
I  do  ?  1  could  only  rush  to  the  door,  and  set  my  back 
against  it.  Did  I  tell  you  this  was  our  house-warming 
party?  I  think  not.  Did  I  tell  you  our  landlord  had 
altered  the  house  for  us,  making  our  bedroom  larger  by 
adding  a  slip  that  had  formed  a  separate  room  ?  I  think 
not.  And  yet  I  ought  to  have  told  you  all  these  circum¬ 
stances,  to  enable  you  to  understand  the  catastrophe  that 
followed.  In  a  word,  the  door  opened  outwanls.  I’d  for¬ 
gotten  that  peculiarity  —  never  having  had  a  room  so  con¬ 
stituted  Iwfore  —  and  never  will  again.  The  door  went 
open  with  a  crash,  and  I  bounded  backwards  into  Mrs. 
llarkby’s  arms.  Smellinw-salts  and  sal  volatile,  was  there 
ever  such  an  untoward  affair  1 

'fhe  music  struck  up  for  the  dances  as  I  hopped  back 
into  my  room.  I  hid  my  head  among  the  bolsters  and 
muffs,  and  almost  cried  ;  for  I’m  such  a  delicate-minded 
m.m.  Yes,  it  hurt  me  a  good  deal  more  than  it  did  Mrs. 
Markby,  for,  would  you  believe  it  ?  —  she  told  the  story 
down  below  to  the  whole  company,  with  pantomimic  ac¬ 
tion—  and  when  I  showed  myself  at  the  door  of  the  draw¬ 
ing  room,  I  was  received  with  shouts  of  inextinguishable 
laughter  I 

I  think  I  called  the  Yorkshire  people  dense  just  now, 
didn’t  I  ?  Well,  I’ll  add  another  epithet  —  coarse  —  dense 
and  coarse.  I  told  ’em  so;  but  they  only  laughed  the 
more. 

'The  guests  were  gone,  the  lights  were  out,  slumber  ha(f 
just  visited  my  eyes,  when  right  into  my  brain,  starting  me 
up  as  if  I’d  been  shot,  came  a  noise,  a  sort  of  dull  bursting 
noise.  I  wasn’t  really  certain  at  first  whether  I  had  heard 
a  noise  or  only  dreamed  of  it.  I  sat  up  in  bed  and  listened 
intently.  Was  it  only  my  pulse  thumping  into  my  ears, 
or  were  those  regular  beats,  the  tramp  of  somebody’s  muf¬ 
fled  feet?  Then  I  heard  an  unmistakable  sound  —  creak, 
creak,  creak  —  a  door  being  opened  slowly  and  cautiously. 
All  in  a  moment  the  idea  flashed  into  my  head  —  Ticenlif- 
tm  thounand  jyoundt.  You  see,  all  this  dancing  and  jun¬ 
keting,  and  laughing  and  chaffing,  had  completely  driven 
out  of  my  mind  all  thought  of  the  large  sum  I  had  in  my 
possession.  I  had  left  it  in  my  great-coat  pocket,  which 
was  hanging  up  in  the  hall,  down-stairs. 

Puff!  a  gust  of  wind  came  through  the  house,  rattling 
the  doors  and  windows ;  and  then  I  heard  a  door  slam,  and 
a  footstep  outside  of  some  one  stealing  cautiously  away. 

Away  down-stairs  I  went  like  a  madman,  my  one  thought 
to  put  iny  hand  on  that  great-coat.  It  was  a  brown  great¬ 
coat  with  long  tails,  and  two  pockets  behind,  and  a  little 
cash-pocket  on  the  left-hand  side  in  front,  and  this  breast¬ 
pocket  in  which  I  had  put  the  bag  of  money.  This  pocket 
wasn’t,  as  is  usual,  on  the  left-hand  side,  but  on  the  right. 
I’here  was  no  other  coat  hanging  on  those  rails,  only  iny 
wife’s  water-proof.  What  a  swoop  I  mado  to  get  hold  of 
that  coat !  Great  heavens  !  it  was  gone ! 

I  had  carefully  barred  and  chained  the  front  door  before 
I  went  to  l)ed  —  now  it  was  unfastened.  I  ran  out  into  the 
street,  and  looked  up  and  down,  hopeless  and  bewildered. 
It  was  a  dark,  damp  night ;  the  lamp  at  the  corner  threw  a 
long  sickly  ray  down  the  streaming  pavement,  but  there 
wasn’t  a  soul  to  be  seen.  Everything  was  still  and  cold 
and  dark. 

The  moon  was  clean  gone  —  yes,  it  was  gone.  I  re¬ 
peated  these  words  mechanically  to  myself,  a.s  I  crawled 
np-stairs.  All  the  results  of  this  loss  pictured  themselves 


clearly  before  me  —  dismissal  from  the  bank,  ruin  of  all 
my  prospects,  utter  ruin,  in  fact  1  What  could  I  do  ?  to 
what  turn  ?  The  blow  that  had  fallen  upon  me  was  so 
heavy  and  sudden,  that  it  had  benumbed  my  faculties.  My 
chief  desire  was  to  crawl  into  bed,  and  fall  asleep,  hoping 
never  to  wake.  But  morning  would  come,  surely  enough 
—  morning  and  its  attendant  miseries. 

Then  the  thought  came  to  me :  Should  I  go  to  bed  and 
say  nothing  at  all  about  it  ?  No  one  knew  of  my  having 
received  that  money,  not  a  soul  but  Black,  the  man  who 
had  deposited  it.  I  hail  given  no  receipt  for  it,  no  ac¬ 
knowledgment.  Black  had  gone  to  America  —  a  hundred 
things  might  happen  —  he  might  never  return :  at  all  events, 
here  was  respite,  immediate  relief.  I  could  go  to  the  bank 
next  morning,  hang  up  my  hat  as  u.sual,  everything  would 
go  on  as  before.  If  Black  returned,  my  word  was  as  good 
as  his.  The  notes  and  checks  could  never  be  traced 
home.  But  I  don’t  think  I  retained  this  thought  long. 
Do  you  ever  consider  how  much  re.solution  and  force  of  will 
it  takes  to  initiate  a  course  of  crime  and  deception  ?  I’d 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other:  I  should  have  broken 
down  at  once.  I  couldn’t  have  met  that  fellow’s  eye  and 
told  him  I  had  never  had  his  money. 

I  woke  my  wife  —  she’d  slept  through  all  the  trouble. 
“  Mary,”  I  said,  “  we’re  ruined  —  there’s  been  a  robbery.” 

“  A  robbery !  ”  cried  she,  clasping  her  hands ;  “  and  are 
the  men  gone  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  I  said. 

“  Oh,  thank  Heaven,”  she  said,  “  then  we’re  safe  1  Never 
mind  the  rest.  Jack,  as  long  as  our  lives  are  safe.  But 
there’s  my  water-proof.  Jack  —  oh  1  do  run  and  see  if  they’ve 
taken  that.” 

Then  I  told  her  the  story  of  the  twenty-two  thousand 
pounds.  She  wouldn’t  believe  me  at  first  ;  but  when  she 
heard  the  whole  story,  she  was  frightened  enough.  Yet 
she  had  wits  about  her  more  than  I  had. 

“  You  must  run  off  to  the  town-hall.  Jack,”  she  said, 
“  and  set  the  police  to  work.  They  must  telegraph  to  all  the 
stations,  to  London,  and  everywhere  !  Oh,  do  go  at  once. 
Jack,  this  very  moment.  Every  second  lost  may  be  ruin 
to  us.” 

Away  I  went  to  the  town-hall.  'This  was  a  big,  classic 
place,  with  an  immense  portico  and  a  huge  flight  of  steps  ; 
but  you  didn’t  go  into  the  portico  to  get  to  the  jmlice  ofhee, 
but  to  the  side,  which  wasn’t  classical  at  all,  but  of  the  ru¬ 
dimentary  style  of  architecture,  and  you  went  along  a 
number  of  echoing  stone  passages  before  you  reached  the 
superintendent’s  office. 

When  I’d  told  the  superintendent  the  story  —  “  Ah,”  ho 
said,  ”  1  think  I  know  who  did  that  job.” 

“  Oh,”  said  I,  “  how  thankful  1  am  I  Then  you  can  put 
your  hands  upon  him  and  get  back  the  money.  I  want  the 
money  back,  Mr.  Superintendent,  never  mind  him.  I 
wouldn’t  mind,  indeed,  rewarding  him  fur  his  trouble,  if  I 
could  only  get  the  money  back.” 

“Sir!”  said  the  superintendent  severely,  “the  police 
ain’t  sent  into  the  world  to  get  people’s  money  back, 
nothing  of  the  sort ;  we  aren’t  going  to  encourage  com¬ 
position  of  felony ;  and  as  for  putting  our  hands  on  Flashy 
Joe,  for  he  did  the  job,  mark  you  —  well,  what  do  you 
think  the  liberty  of  the  subject  is  for?  Where’s  your  evi¬ 
dence  ?  ” 

I  was  obliged  to  confess  (  hadn’t  any ;  whereat  the  su¬ 
perintendent  looked  at  me  contemptuously. 

“  Now,  let’s  see  into  this  matter,”  sai<l  he,  after  he’d 
made  some  notes  on  a  bit  of  paper.  “  How  came  they  to 
know  you’d  got  the  money  in  your  coat  ?  ” 

I  said  I  didn’t  know. 

“Ah,  but  I  know,”  said  the  superintendent.  “You 
went  to  get  a  glass  of  ale  after  you  left  the  bank,  young 
man  ?  ” 

I  was  obliged  to  confess  I  had  done  so. 

“  That’s  how  property  gets  stolen,”  said  he,  looking  at  me 
severely.  “  Ami  what’s  more,  you  had  a  glass  with  a 
friend  ?  —  Ah  !  I  knew  you  had.  And  perhaps  you  got 
talking  to  this  friend  of  yours  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  indeed,  I  had.” 
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“  Very  well ;  and  mentioned  about  the  money  you’d 
just  took  ?  ” 

“  Very  likely.” 

“  Then  this  Joe,  depend  upon  it,  was  in  the  crib  at  the 
time,  and  he  heard  you ;  and  he  followed  you  back  to  the 
bank ;  and  you  haven’t  got  blinds,  but  a  wire  netting  over 
the  window,  and  anybody  outside  can  see  you  counting  out 
the  gold  and  silver.” 

“  That’s  true,”  I  said. 

“  Yes ;  I  see  it  all,”  said  the  superintendent,  “just  as  Joe 
saw  it.  lie  follows  you  up  from  here  to  yonder,  and  he 
sees  you  put  your  money  into  your  coat  pocket,  and  then  he 
follows  you  home,  and  when  all’s  quiet,  he  cracks  the  crib. 
Oh,  it’s  all  in  a  nutshell ;  and  that’s  how  property  goes. 
And  then  you  come  to  the  police.” 

“  But  if  you  know  it’s  Joe,  why  don’t  you  send  after  him  j 
and  catch  him  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  we  know  our  own  business,  sir ;  you  leave  it  all  to 
us;  we  shall  have  Joe  tight  enough,  if  not  for  this  job, 
anyhow  for  the  next.  We’ll  give  him  a  bit  of  rope,  like.” 

1  couldn’t  put  any  fire  into  the  man,  do  what  1  could  ;  he 
was  civil,  that  is  for  a  Yorkshireman ;  impassive  ;  he’d  do 
what  was  right.  I’d  given  the  information ;  very  well,  all 
the  rest  was  his  business. 

So  I  came  home  miserable,  despairing.  It  was  Just  day¬ 
light  by  this  time,  and  as  I  opened  the  shutters,  the  debris 
of  our  feast  was  revealed  ;  the  lees  of  the  lobster  salad,  the 
picked  bones  of  the  chickens,  the  melted  residuum  of  the 
jellies;  whilst  about  everything  hung  the  faint  smell  of 
sour  wine.  I  sat  down  amid  all  this  wretched  mess,  and 
leaned  my  head  on  my  arms  in  dull,  miserable  lethargy. 
Then  I  sprang  up,  and  as  I  did  so  I  caught  sight  of  myself 
in  the  looking-glass.  Good  heavens  !  was  this  wretched, 
hang-dog  fellow  myself?  Did  a  few  hours’  misery  change 
a  man  like  this  ?  Why,  I  was  a  very  felon  in  ap[)earance; 
and  so  I  should  be  thought  to  be.  Who  would  believe 
this  story  of  a  robbery  ?  Why,  the  police  didn’t  believe  in 
it,  else  they’d  have  taken  a  different  tone.  No ;  I  should 
be  looked  upon  as  a  thief  by  all  the  world. 

“  Tlien  my  wife  came  down-stairs,  and  with  a  few  touches, 
restored  a  little  order  and  sanity,  both  to  outward  matters 
and  my  mind.  She  brought  me  some  coffee  and  an  egg  and 
some  bread  and  butter,  and  after  I  had  eaten  and  drunk,  I 
didn’t  feel  quite  so  bad. 

“Jack,”  she  said,  “  you  must  go  to  London  at  once,  and 
see  the  directors.  Have  the  first  word,  and  tell  them  all 
about  it  —  all  the  particulars.  It  was  only  a  little  bit  of 
carelessness,  after  all,  and  perhaps  they’ll  look  over  it.” 

“Yes;  that’s  all  very  well,”  I  said.  “But  how  am  I  to 
get  there  ?  I’ve  got  no  money.  This  wretched  party  has 
cleared  us  right  out.” 

“  Borrow  some  of  Cousins.” 

“  He  asked  me  to  lend  him  a  sovereign  last  night,  and  I 
couldn’t.” 

Now,  you’ll  say  :  “  Here’s  a  man  without  resource.  Why 
didn’t  he  pawn  his  watch  ?  ”  To  tell  you  the  truth,  that’s 
what  I  had  done  the  week  before,  and  the  money  was  all 
gone.  “  Then,  under  these  circumstances,”  you’ll  add,  “  it 
was  immoral  to  give  a  party.”  But,  you’ll  bear  in  mind, 
the  invitations  had  been  out  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  we 
were  in  funds. 

“  Well,  Jack,”  said  my  wife,  “you  must  get  the  man  — 
the  P,  B.  —  to  give  you  some  more  money  on  the  watch. 
Sell  it  him  right  out  It  must  be  wortli  at  least  ten  pounds, 
for  it  cost  thirty,  and  you’ve  only  had  five  upon  it.  Sell 
the  ticket.” 

Yes ;  but  where  was  the  ticket  ?  Why,  in  the  little  cash- 
pocket  of  my  brown  great-coat.  Still,  I  had  heard,  that  if 
you’d  lost  a  ticket,  you  could  make  the  man  give  you  an¬ 
other;  and  Brooks,  the  pawn-broker,  was  a  respectable 
fellow,  who,  perhaps,  would  help  me  out  of  my  difficulty. 

I  went  to  him  anyhow,  on  my  way  to  the  station.  1  felt 
like  a  ticket  of-leave  man  as  I  went  into  his  shop,  but  I  put 
a  good  face  upon  it. 

“  Brooks,”  I  said,  “  that  watch  — you  know  the  ticket  — 
it’s  stolen.” 

Brooks  gave  a  most  portentous  wink.  He  was  a  slow- 
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speeched  man,  with  a  red  face,  and  a  tremendous  cor¬ 
poration. 

“  Nay,”  he  says,  “  my  lad  ;  thou’rt  wrong  there.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  I  said,  coloring  up  furiously. 
Every  one  suspected  me,  it  seemed. 

“  Whoi,  it  might  ha’  been  stolen  once,  but  it  aren’t  now 
’ave  got  it  here.  This  is  how  it  were.  A  cadging  sort  o’ 
chap  comes  in,  and  he  says  :  *  Master,  what’ll  you  give  me 
for  this  ere  ticket  V  ’  Now,  you  know  the  hact  don’t  allow 
us  to  give  nought  in  that  kind  of  way,  but  I  says  to  the 
chap :  ‘  Let’s  have  a  look  at  it ;  ’  and  then  I  saw  it  was 
ours,  and  I  said  to  the  man  :  ‘  My  lad,  you  aren’t  come 
onest  by  this.”  ’ 

“  And  you  gave  him  into  custody,  he’s  in  prison  ‘i  Old 
Brooks,  what  a  capital  fellow  you  are  I  ” 

“  Nay,”  he  said;  “I  knowed  better  nor  that.  Do  you 
think  I’d  hex  pose  a  customer  V  I  know  you  gents  don’t 
care  about  these  little  matters  getting  abroad  ;  and  so  1 
slaps  my  fist  on  the  counter,  and  I  says :  ‘  Hook  it !  ’  just 
like  that.  And  away  he  went  like  a  lamp-lighter.” 

I  sank  down  on  the  counter,  overpowered  with  emotion. 

“  And  what’s  more,”  went  on  Brooks,  “  he  never  took  up 
the  money  I’d  lent  him  for  the  coat.” 

“  What  coat  ?  ”  I  cried. 

“  A  very  nice  brown  coat  he  put  up  with  me.  About  lit 
you,  I  should  think.  See,  here  it  is.” 

It  was  my  identical  brown  great-coat,  wrapped  up  in  a 
bundle,  and  tied  round  with  my  own  handkerchief.  1 
made  a  dart  at  it,  opened  it,  plunged  my  hand  into  the 
breast-pocket  —  there  was  the  roll  of  money,  there  were  the 
twenty-two  thousand  pounds. 

How  did  I  go  to  the  bank  that  morning,  on  legs  or  wings? 
And  how  did  I  get  home,  as  soon  as  I  liad  put  the  money 
safe  away?  Mary  knew  bjr  my  face  it  was  all  right;  and 
didn’t  we  have  a  dance  of  joy  all  round  the  house ! 

My  burglar  bad  only  been  a  sort  of  sneak,  after  all,  who 
ot  in  at  an  open  window,  and  bolted  with  the  8])oilsof  the 
all ;  but  if  he  had  taken  the  pains  to  look  into  the  pockets 
of  the  coat,  he’d  have  been  a  rich  —  though  perhaps  a 
miserable  and  insecure  —  man,  and  I  should  have  been 
utterly  and  deservedly  ruined. 


THREE  TIMES. 

I.  THE  FIRST  TIME. 

“  Positively  the  last  night  of  Herr  Rudolph  Prusi- 
nowski  and  the  performing  lions  I  Positively  the  last 
night !  For  the  benefit  of  Herr  Rudolph  Prusinowski. 
Under  the  distinguished  patronage  of  their  Majesties 
Queen  Victoria,  the  Emperor  of  China,  the  Cham  of  Tar- 
tarv,  his  Serene  Highness  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden, 
Simeon  Muddlebraiii,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  the  Mayor  and  Corpor¬ 
ation  of  Spindlecum,  and  other  august  personages  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Come  early.  Positively  the  last 
time.  Come  and  see  the  lions.  Herr  Rudolph  Prusinow¬ 
ski,  the  favorite  of  crowned  heads  and  the  dlite  of  Europe. 
Take  notice  1  The  great  Prusinowski  has  had  the  honor  of 
performing  before  the  Mikado  of  Japan.  The  world-re¬ 
nowned  Prusinowski  has  been  decorated  with  the  order  of 
Rouge  et  Noir  by  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Selzerwasserburg. 
Don’t  miss  the  lions  1  ” 

The  above  sentences,  and  many  others  of  the  same  char¬ 
acter —  in  which  a  picturesque  fancy,  aided  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  |>ublic  career,  trifled  with  the  sobrieties  of 
fact  and  tripped  lightly  across  the  borderland  of  fiction 
appeared  in  gigantic  black  letters  upon  a  yellow  poster  on 
the  side  wall  of  the  Queen’s  Theatre,  Spindlecum,  and  in 
the  streets  and  market-place,  upon  the  quays,  and  in  the 
back  slums  of  the  same  town.  Spindlecum  was  a  large 
manufacturing  town  —  a  town  that  did  a  good  deal  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  export  way,  and  had  much  commerce  by  land 
and  sea,  and  Spindlecum  could  boast  of  two  theatres :  the 
Royal,  an  elegantly  appointed  edifice  in  a  side-street  on 
the  quay,  with  a  stone  portico  surmounted  by  a  bust  of 
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Shakespeare  ;  a  house  about  which  elderly  inhabitants  of 
Spintllecum  cherished  traditions  of  Edmund  Kean,  and 
where  Macready  and  Harley  were  remembered  as  stock 
actors,  but  a  house  which  had  never  paid  a  manager  within 
the  memory  of  man:  and  the  Queen’s,  a  vast  barn-like 
building,  with  a  lofty  roof  supported  by  iron  girders,  three 
tiers  of  boxes,  and  Alpine  heights  in  the  way  of  galleries, 
which,  contemplated  from  the  broad  valley  of  the  pit, 
geemed  inaccessible  to  the  foot  of  man.  The  Queen’s  was 
making  a  fortune  for  its  managers.  There  was  a  sixpenny 
pit,  and  there  was  a  threepenny  gallery,  whereby  the  house 
was  never  empty,  and  on  Mondays  and  Saturdays  over¬ 
flowed  with  noisy  human  life.  The  audience  at  the 
Queen’s  was  critical,  but  on  the  whole  good-natured ;  re¬ 
quiring  plenty  of  life  and  movement  in  the  pieces,  and 
what  may  be  called  showy  action  in  the  performers.  The 
Queen’s  liked  stars,  and  was  tolerably  universal  in  its  ap¬ 
preciation  of  these  luminaries:  this  week  clamorous  in 
their  applause  of  some  stalwart  Othello  or  loud-voiced 
Hamlet,  next  week  gaping  entranced  upon  the  contortions 
of  a  family  of  acrobats  ;  now  crowding  to  see  Mr.  Reginald 
Montmorency  and  his  celebrated  mare  Black  Bess  in  the 
grand  spectacular  drama  of  “  Dick  Turpin,  or  the  Ride  to' 
York,”  anon  rushing  to  behold  Signor  Poloni  and  his  striped 
Zebra  of  the  Prairie. 

A  man  with  a  pale  sallow  face,  blue  chin,  and  close-cut 
hair  sat  in  a  lounging  attitude  upon  a  low  wall  opposite 
the  stage-door  of  the  Queen’s,  smoking  a  meditative  pipe, 
and  contemplating  the  big  yellow  poster  with  a  dreamy 
fondness.  He  had  a  little  group  of  satellites  about  him, 
also  close-cropped,  blue-chinned,  and  tobacco  consuming ; 
minor  lights  in  the  dramatic  heaven,  the  stock  company  of 
the  Queen’s,  who  were  thrown  a  little  into  the  background 
by  the  lions,  shuffling  through  a  preliminary  meMrama 
nightly,  before  an  audience  who  beheld  them  with  impa¬ 
tience,  and  heard  them  sometimes  with  derision,  eager  for 
the  grand  business  of  the  evening. 

“I  think  that  ought  to  hit  ’em  up,”  said  the  Herr 
thoughtfully  (he  spoke  excellent  English  for  a  foreigner, 
but  seemed  si-arcely  to  have  acquired  the  language  in  the  , 
most  aristocratic  or  aesthetic  circles).  “  The  Mikado  looks 
well,  doesn’t  he  V  ” 

“  First-rate,”  replied  Mr.  de  la  Zouche,  the  walking  gen¬ 
tleman.  “  Was  he  a  nice  kind  of  chap,  the  Mikado?  ” 

Herr  Prusinowski  turned  his  contemplative  eyes  upon 
the  inquirer  with  a  look  of  placid  scorn. 

“  You  ain’t  so  jolly  green  as  to  suppose  I  ever  set  eyes 
umn  him,”  he  said,  knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe. 
“I  was  never  in  Japan  in  my  life ;  never  nearer  than  a 
japan  candlestick.  The  Mikado  is  a  safe  card,  he  is; 
who’s  to  ask  any  questions  about  him  f  And  so’s  the  Cham 
of  Tartary  ;  I  always  bring  out  them  two  for  the  last  night 
Queen  Victoria's  legitimate  business.  I  did  perform  once 
before  the  royal  servants,  and  got  a  fiver  from  the  royal 
seckitary.  That  is  immediate  patronage.” 

“  I  expect  you’ll  have  a  clipping  house,  cully,”  remarked 
Mr.  Tiddikins,  the  low  comedian,  a  small  man  with  a  fal¬ 
setto  voice. 

“  I  look  forward  to  it  Tiddikins ;  and  if  it  goes  over 
eighty.  I’ll  stand  a  supper,  mind  that.” 

There  was  a  subdued  murmur  of  applause. 

“  Hot  or  cold  ?  ”  inquired  Mr.  de  la  Zouche. 

“  Hot”  replied  the  lion  tamer.  “  None  of  your  cold 
fowls  and  ’am,  your  pastry  and  rubbish,  for  me.  A  sirloin 
of  beef  at  top,  and  a  prime  goose  at  bottom,  a  veal  pie  and 
a  stewed  steak  at  the  sides,  and  plenty  of  smoking  hot 
vegetables ;  a  prime  old  stilton  and  a  bowl  of  salad  to 
wind  up  with,  and  as  much  champagne  as  you  can  swal¬ 
low,  with  brandy-and-water  to  settle  it  on  your  stomachs. 
That’s  what  I’ll  do,  at  the  Lion  and  Lamb,  if  the  house 
goes  over  eighty  when  the  half  price  to  the  boxes  is  in.” 

This  time  the  applause  was  louder. 

“  I  always  said  you  were  a  jolly  good  fellow.  Bill,”  said 
Mr.  Tiddikins,  “  and  I  don’t  mind  how  often  I  say  it  again.” 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Mr.  Tiddikins  addressed  the 
distinguished  Rudolph  by  the  simpler  cognomen  Bill,  one 
m  the  playful  licenses  of  friendship,  no  doubt. 


“  It’s  wonderful  how  those  animals  draw,”  said  Mr.  de  la 
Zouche  thoughtfully,  as  if  he  were  contemplating  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  setting  up  on  his  own  account  as  a  lion  tamer. 
“  You’ve  been  here  three  seasons,  Prusinowski,  and,  egad, 
the  people  ain’t  tired  of  ’em  yet.  They  seem  as  eager  as 
ever.  One  would  suppose  they  liked  to  see  a  poor  l^ggar 
hazard  his  life  every  night.” 

“  There’s  something  in  that,”  replied  the  Herr.  “  If  it 
wasn’t  for  the  danger,  the  wild-beast  business  would  be  ^ 
fiat  as  ditch  water.” 

“  Were  you  ever  frightened  ?  ”  asked  the  walking  gen¬ 
tleman.  “  I  know  what  a  plucky  fellow  you  are,  and  that 
you  handle  those  three  brutes  as  if  they  were  so  many  tabby 
cats  ;  but  still  sometimes,  you  know,  a  man’s  nerve  must 
fail.  Come,  now,  Prusinowski,  were  you  never  fright¬ 
ened  ?  ” 

“  Never  but  once,”  answered  the  lion  tamer,  “  and  then 
I  thought  it  was  all  over  with  me.” 

He  grew  suddenly  grave,  gloomy  even,  at  the  mere  rec¬ 
ollection  waked  by  the  walking  gentleman’s  inquiry. 

“  Never  but  once,”  he  repeated,  “  and  God  grant  I  never 
may  be  so  again!  When  a  man  in  my  trade  loses  his 
he.ad,  it’s  all  up  with  him.” 

“  How  did  it  happen,  old  fellow  ?  ”  asked  Mr.  Tiddikins. 

Herr  Prusinowski  stopped  to  fill  his  pipe  before  answer¬ 
ing  the  question.  It  was  four  o’clock  upon  a  blazing  July 
afternoon,  rehearsal  was  over,  her  Majesty’s  servants  of  the 
Queen’s  Theatre,  Spindlecum,  had  dined  in  the  intervals 
of  the  day’s  work  at  their  several  lodgings,  and  had  nothing 
particular  to  do  with  themselves  until  tea-time.  An  actor 
of  this  class  has  generally  a  rooted  aversion  to  going  home. 

“  Well,  you  see,”  the  lion  tamer  began  in  a  leisurely 
way,  stopping  to  take  a  few  preliminary  whiff's  after  those 
three  words  of  prelude,  “  I  was  at  Manchester  nigh  upon 
five  years  ago,  and  it  was  my  last  night  and  my  ‘  ben,’  as 
it  might  be  to-night.”  A  pause  and  a  few  more  puff's. 
“  We  was  doing  first-rate  business,  fizzing,  and  I  don’t 
think  I  was  ever  in  such  high  spirits  in  my  life.  My  pock¬ 
ets  were  stuffed  with  money  that  I’d  been  taking  about  the 
town  lor  tickets,  and  I  hadn’t  a  place  to  let  in  my  dress- 
circle. 

“  ‘  Why,  Bill,’  says  my  little  woman,  when  I  kept  running 
in  and  out  of  our  lodgings  between  whiles  at  rehearsal  —  we 
was  close  agen  the  slum  —  taking  her  in  a  handful  of  money 
every  time,  ‘  you  seem  as  if  you  was  bewitched ;  I  don’t 
like  to  see  you  like  that.  I  had  a  Scotch  friend  once  as 
said  it  was  a  bad  sign  —  a  sign  of  something  going  to  hap¬ 
pen.’ 

“  ‘  Lord  love  your  little  foolish  heart,’  I  answered,  ‘  it’s  a 
sign  of  nothing  except  that  I’m  going  to  have  a  screaming 
house  to-night.  I  don’t  suppose  there’ll  be  a  corner  you 
can  screw  yourself  into  if  you  want  to  see  me.’  For  she’s 
a  rare  one  for  going  in  front  of  a  night,  you  know,  is  the 
missus.” 

Mr.  de  la  Zouche  and  Mr.  Tiddikins  murmured  their  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  this  domestic  fact.  Herr  Prusinowski 
smoked  his  pipe  for  a  minute  or  so,  and  then  went  on  : 

“  ‘  Why,  there’s  the  family  box !  ’  she  said. 

“  That’s  a  large  private  box  on  the  opposite  prompt, 
that  don’t  often  let,  unless  there’s  Italian  Opera,  or  Charles 
Matthews,  or  something  out  of  the  common. 

“  ‘  No,  there  ain’t,’  I  answered  laughing. 

“  ‘  What  1  ’  cried  the  missus,  ‘  is  that  let  too  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Let  this  morning,’  said  I,  ‘  and  there’s  the  money  — 
three  pound  three  —  thirty-one-and-six  of  which  comes  to 
us.’ 

“  For  I  had  a  half  share  clear  of  expenses,  same  as  here. 
Lizzie  —  that’s  my  wife,  you  know  —  was  quite  proud 
to  think  I  was  going  to  have  such  a  good  box  audience,  for 
it  isn’t  every  box  audience  as  will  take  to  wild  beasts.  You 
may  get  schools  and  pious  peo^ie,  that  object  to  the  drama, 
but  consider  a  man  putting  his  head  into  a  lion’s  mouth  im¬ 
proving  —  there’s  quite  a  run  upon  lions  in  the  Scriptures 
—  but  as  a  rule,  your  boxes  are  sbady.  So  my  Liz  was 
proud  of  my  dress-circle  that  night. 

“  ‘  I  wonder  whether  it’s  the  mayor  and  his  family,’  she 
said,  speculating  about  that  big  private  box. 
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“  *No,’  I  told  her,  ‘  it’s  a  gentleman  and  a  stranger,  no 
name.’ 

“  ‘  Well,  the  night  came,  a  sweltering  hot  summer  evening, 
snch  as  it  will  be  to-night.  The  performances  began  with 
one  of  your  talkee-talkee  genteel  comedies,  and  the  house 
was  so  full  and  noisy  the  actors  couldn’t  hear  themselves 
speak.  They  got  through  it  somehow,  there  was  a  short 
overture,  and  then  the  curtain  went  up  fbr  my  performance. 
The  three  lions  discovered  in  a  forest,  to  slow  music,  which 
gets  a  round  for  them,  and  gives  me  my  entrance  and  re¬ 
ception. 

“  You  know  the  beasts,  they  were  the  same  three  I’ve  got 
now  —  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson.  Old  Brown’s  a  harm¬ 
less  old  chap  enough,  not  a  sound  tooth  in  his  head,  and  no 
more  harm  in  him  than  in  an  elderly  jackass ;  Jones  is  a 
deep  old  dodger,  but  there  isn’t  muck  harm  in  him ;  but 
Robinson’s  a  nasty-tempered  beast,  a  brute  you  never  can 
be  sure  of,  an  animal  that  will  lick  your  hand  one  minute, 
and  bo  ready  to  snap  your  head  off  the  next. 

“  Well,  I  got  a  first-rate  reception ;  I  thought  the  gallery 
would  have  never  lefl  off  applauding ;  and  the  sight  of  the 
house,  crammed  to  the  ceiling,  made  me  almost  giddy. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  heat  of  the  place,  which  was  like  an 
oven ;  perhaps,  as  I’d  been  standing  treat  or  being  stood 
for  off  and  on  pretty  well  all  day,  I  m^  have  taken  a  little 
more  than  was  ^ood  for  me  ;  anyhow,  1  felt  the  house  spin¬ 
ning  round  me,  just  as  if  I’d  been  some  duffer  of  a  novice, 
instead  of  the  old  stager  I  am. 

“  I  looked  at  the  family  box  o.p.,  curious  to  see  who’d 
taken  it.  There  was  only  one  gentleman  there,  a  man  of 
fifty  or  thereabouts,  with  a  cadaverous  lantern-jawed  face, 
and  light  reddish  hair,  very  straight,  combed  neatly  on  each 
side  of  his  forehead.  He  was  dressed  in  black,  regular  even¬ 
ing  dress,  white  choker  and  all  complete,  and,  do  you  know 
the  instant  I  set  eyes  upon  that  man,  he  gave  me  a  turn.” 

“  That  was  a  queer  fancy,”  said  Mr.  de  la  Zouche,  help¬ 
ing  himself  to  tobacco  from  the  Herr’s  gutta-percha  pouch, 
which  lay  open  on  the  wall. 

“  Perhaps  it  was ;  but  if  that  night  was  to  come  over 
again,  I  should  have  the  fancy  over  again,”  replied  Prusi- 
nowski.  “  It  was  partly  his  own  looks,  I  think,  partly  the 
way  he  looked  at  me ;  not  like  the  rest  of  the  audience,  all 
good  nature,  expecting  to  be  amused,  but  with  a  steadfast 
ravenous  kind  of  look,  that  made  ray  blood  run  cold.  .*  lliat’s 
a  man  who’d  like  to  see  something  happen  to  me,’  I  said  to 
myself. 

“  I  didn’t  give  way  to  the  fancy  all  at  once.  I  began  the 
performance  ;  but  I  stole  a  glance  at  my  sandy-haired  pale- 
Ru^  gentleman  now  and  then,  and  always  found  him  look¬ 
ing  at  me  in  the  same  way.  He  had  large  light  gray  eyes, 
very  light,  and  very  prominent.  I  can  see  them  now,  and 
they  followed  every  move  I  made,  like  a  cat’s  following  a 
mouse.  He  never  moved  his  eyes  from  me,  he  never  smiled, 
he  never  applauded ;  he  sat  in  a  half-crouching  attitude, 
leaning  over  the  front  of  the  box,  watching  me,  and  he 
made  me  feel  as  if  I  had  a  ton  weight  tied  to  each  of  my 
legs.  Everything  went  well  for  some  time,  though  I  felt 
I’d  never  done  things  worse.  Brown  and  Jones  oehaved 
beautifully ;  but  just  towards'  the  last,  when  I  had  to  put 
my  head  into  Robinson’s  mouth  to  bring  down  the  curtain, 
1  saw  that  the  brute  was  in  one  of  his  nasty  tempers.  I 
suppose  the  heat  had  put  him  out — 1  know  the  perspira¬ 
tion  was  pouring  down  my  face  —  or  perhaps  he  didn’t  like 
the  look  of  that  cadaverous  gentleman  in  the  private  box. 
Anyhow,  he  turned  nasty,  and  when  I  wanted  to  collar 
him,  bounced  away  from  me. 

“  The  house  turned  as  still  as  death  all  in  a  moment,  and 
I  could  see  the  audience  was  frightened.  1  gave  a  look  at 
my  gentleman  in  the  box.  He  was  leaning  a  little  farther 
over  the  cushion,  with  something  like  a  smile  on  his  face. 
Such  a  smile ;  I  could  fancy  any  one  going  to  see  a  roan 
hung  smiling  like  that. 

“  ‘  Bray  to  not  pe  vrightened,  laties  and  shentlemens,’  I 
said  in  my  broken  English  (old  Sauerkraut,  the  ophecleid 
at  the  Lane,  taught  me  that  dodge),  ‘  id  is  nosing.  Te 
peast  vill  to  all  I  veesh ;  ’  and  then  I  gave  Robinson  a 
pretty  smart  cuff,  and  began  to  drag  his  jaws  open. 


[December  28, 

“  The  brute  snarled,  turned  upon  me,  and  in  the  next 
instant  would  have  had  his  teeth  in  my  shoulder,  if  I  hadn't 
given  the  signal  for  the  curtain.  Half  a  dozen  carpenters 
rushed  upon  the  stage  and  helped  me  to  tackle  him.  We 
had  him  safe  in  less  than  a  minute ;  but  just  at  that  one 
moment,  before  the  curtain  dropped,  it  was  as  near  as  a 
toucher. 

“  There  was  a  good  deal  oi  applause ;  not  that  I’d  done 
anything  to  deserve  it,  for  the  business  of  putting  my  head 
in  the  brute’s  mouth  was  in  the  bill,  and  the  audience  had 
been  swindled  out  of  that ;  but  they  evidently  knew  I’d 
been  in  danger,  and  they  called  me  before  the  curtain.  I 
looked  up  at  that  white-faced  devil  in  the  private  box.  He 
was  standing  up,  rubbing  his  hands  in  a  satisfied  kind  of 
way,  as  if  he  had  seen  what  he  wanted  to  see ;  and  as  I 
passed  just  under  him  he  said  in  a  slow  measured  voice 
that  gave  me  the  shivers, 

“  ‘  A  narrow  escape,  Herr.  Very  well  done,  indeed  1  I 
congratulate  you.’ 

”1  gave  him  a  look,  which  he  ought  to  have  understood, 
if  he  didn’t ;  made  my  bow  to  the  nouse,  and  went  off  the 
stage.  Robinson  was  quiet  enough  b^  this  time.  My  man 
Joe  Purdy  had  walked  him  off  to  his  box,  and  there  he 
was  growling  over  his  shin-bones,  as  mild  a  lion  as  yon’d 
wish  to  see.  *  Only  let  me  get  you  safe  back  to  London, 
my  friend,’  says  I,  ‘  and  I’ll  take  you  down  to  Jamrack’s 
and  swop  you  for  something  better  tempered.  Talent  is 
all  very  well ;  but  temper’s  worth  all  the  talent  in  the 
world.’  However,  that’s  five  years  ago,  and  thi;re’s  Rob¬ 
inson  still  performing  with  me.  The  brute  has  such  a  won¬ 
derful  gift  for  his  profession  !  and  his  heart  and  .sours  in  it 
too.  Take  that  animal  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  he 
ain’t  particular  hungry,  and  he’s  a  decent  fellow  enough; 
but  come  between  him  and  his  business,  and  you’ll  find  out 
what  a  lion  is.  He’s  the  vainest  beast  out,  and  cuts  up 
rough  if  he  don’t  get  a  round  of  applause  for  every  trick  he 
does.  But,  Lord  bless  you,  there’s  no  such  thing  as  genius 
without  vanity.  He’s  been  a  fortune  to  me,  first  and  last, 
has  that  animal.  Brown  and  Jones  are  nothing  more  than 
supers  to  him.” 

“  You  didn’t  see  any  more  of  your  friend  in  the  box?  ” 
inquired  Mr.  de  la  Zouche,  who  was  not  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  these  praises  of  the  gifted  Robinson. 

“  Curse  him,  no  I  By  the  time  I’d  changed  my  clothes 
he  had  left  the  house.  I  went  round  to  the  box-office  to 
see  if  the  box-keepers  could  tell  me  anything  about  him. 
No ;  he  was  a  stranger.  He  had  taken  his  box  that  mom 
ing,  finding  there  was  no  stall  to  be  had,  and  paid  his  three 
guineas  without  a  question. 

“  Now,  I  dare  say  you’ll  think  me  an  out-and-out  fool 
when  I  tell  you  I  couldn’t  sleep  that  night,  nor  lor  many 
nights  after,  for  thinking  of  that  man.  I  could  not  get  his 
ale  cheeks  and  lank  jaws  and  light  gray  eyes,  with  that 
orrid  gloating  look  in  them,  out  of  my  mind.  ‘  That’s  a 
fellow  who’d  go  to  see  a  man  hung,’  I  said  to  myself. 
‘  That’s  a  man  who’d  stand  by  to  see  his  fellow-creatures 
hung,  drawn,  and  quartered,  and  enjoy  it — especially  the 
drawing.’  I  hadn’t  a  doubt  in  my  mind  that  he  was  on 
the  lookout  for  an  accident  all  the  evening;  I  hadn’t  a 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  was  through  him  I  made  a  mess 
of  it  at  the  end.” 

“  Did  you  never  see  him  again  ?  ”  asked  the  low  come¬ 
dian. 

“  Never ;  God  forbid  I  ever  should,  for  I’ve  a  notion  that 
if  I  did,  it  would  be  the  death  of  me.  I’m  not  a  nervous 
man  in  a  general  way,  nor  superstitious  either ;  but  I’d  rive 
up  the  biggest  haul  I  ever  made  by  a  benefit  rather  than 
act  before  that  man.” 

“  A  queer  notion,”  said  the  humorous  Tiddikins. 

“  A  very  queer  notion,”  echoed  the  gentlemanly  De  la 
Zouche. 

He  was  not  a  fine  actor,  the  walking  gentleman,  belong¬ 
ing  rather  to  that  class  of  performer  who  is  contemptuously 
likened  to  a  stick,  and  his  dramatic  path  had  been  by  no 
means  strewn  with  roses ;  yet  he  was  fain  to  congratulate 
himself  that  it  had  not  been  beset  by  lions.  He  had  been 
somewhat  inclined  to  envy  Rudolph  Prusinowski  the  dis- 
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and  prosperity  of  his  career ;  but  just  now  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  that  there  were  two  sides  to  the  picture. 

He  rubbed  his  shoulder  thoughtfully,  and  was  glad  to  think 
that  he  was  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  no  fiercer  animals 
than  those  rampant  tragedians  who  snubbed  him  when  he 
played  Horatio,  and  made  light  of  him  in  Cassio,  but  who 
^ited  a  little  on  their  beneht  nights,  and  treated  him  to 
beer. 

II.  THE  SECOND  TIME. 

The  Spindlecum  people  showed  their  appreciation  of 
the  British  drama  as  represented  by  lion  taming  by  giving 
Herr  Prusinowski  a  bumper.  Whether  it  was  the  influence 
of  the  Cham  of  Tartary,  the  Mikado,  the  Grand  Duchess  of 
Selzerwas.serburg,  or  the  local  member,  or  the  simple  merits 
of  the  performance,  is  a  moot  question  ;  but  the  Spindle- 
cumians  assembled  in  full  force ;  and  before  the  Herr  had 
left  the  family  tea-table  to  repair  to  the  theatre,  he  received 
the  pleasing  intelligence  that  the  crowd  at  the  pit  and  gal¬ 
lery  doors  was  halfway  across  the  street. 

“  If  we  only  go  on  like  this  for  another  year  or  so,  Liz, 

I’ll  cut  the  profession,”  exclaimed  Herr  Prusinowski  cheer¬ 
ily,  “  and  start  a  theatrical  public,  somewhere  on  the  Sur-  . 
rer  side.  It’s  a  trying  life  is  the  wild  beast  business.” 

And  a  dangerous  life,  too,  William,”  said  the  little 
woman,  with  a  sigh. 

(The  renowned  Rudolph’s  name  in  private  life  was  Wil¬ 
liam.) 

“Not  much  of  that,  old  girl.  I’m  more  than  a  match  for 
Robinson  by  this  time.  There  isn’t  a  move  he’s  up  to,  that 
I’m  not  down  upon ;  and  he’s  the  cunningest  beast  that 
ever  picked  a  bone.  You’re  going  into  the  front  to-night, 
—eh,  Liz  ?  ” 

“  Oh  yes,  I  shall  get  a  seat  at  the  back  of  the  boxes.  Mrs. 
Prodger’s  going  with  me.  She’s  took  her  ticket,  and  paid 
for  it,  you  know,  William,  like  a  lady.” 

Mrs.  Prodger  was  the  Prusinowskis’  landlady,  a  ponder¬ 
ous  matron  of  fifty,  who  had  let  lodgings  to  “  theatricals  ” 
for  the  last  twenty  years. 

“  Ta-ta,  Liz,  then  ;  I’m  off.” 

“  It’s  early,  William.  There’s  the  ‘  Miller  and  his  Men  ’  < 
—  that’ll  last  an  hour  and  a  half,  surely.” 

“  I  don’t  believe  it’ll  play  an  hour.  You  ought  to  know 
what  my  benefit  audiences  are  —  all  agog  for  the  lions.  I 
want  to  have  a  look  at  the  beasts  before  we  begin,  and  I’m 
always  a  little  nervous  on  my  ben.  Good-by.” 

This  was  a  mere  conjugal  excuse.  The  theatre  to  a  man 
bred  at  the  side-scenes  is  his  club.  The  Herr  preferred 
smoking  his  pipe  in  the  free-and-easy  atmosphere  of  the 
dressing-room  at  the  Queen’s  to  the  tamer  delights  of  the 
domestic  tea-table.  He  had  very  little  anxiety  about  his 
beasts.  Joe  Purdy,  his  factotum,  a  keeper  who  had  served 
his  apprenticeship  with  the  great  Wombwell,  had  the  cus¬ 
tody  of  them. 

The  house  was  an  excellent  one.  The  boxes  were  not 
so  well  filled  as  on  that  memorable  night  at  Manchester, 
which  Herr  Prusinowski  had  described  to  his  friends  ;  but 
the  pit  was  a  seething  caldron  of  humanity  ;  the  gallery 
looked  like  a  wall  of  eager  faces  piled  one  upon  the  other 
up  to  the  iron  roof.  The  ‘  Miller  and  his  Men  ’  was  performed 
almost  in  dumb  show,  or  seemed  so  to  be,  though  the  lead¬ 
ing  tragedian  retained  on  the  establishment  was  roaring 
himself  hoarse  in  the  character  of  Grindoff,  with  a  faint 
hope  of  snatching  a  stray  leaf  from  the  crown  of  wild  olive 
which  would  be  cast  at  the  feet  of  the  lion  tamer  by 
and  by. 

Grindoff  did  not  bate  a  syllable  of  his  part  or  the  mi¬ 
nutest  detail  of  his  stage  business  ;  not  a  stamp  of  his  russet 
boot,  or  a  scowl  of  his  heavily-corked  eyebrows ;  but  the 
rest  of  the  company,  less  enthusiastic,  scamped  tlieir  work 
to  the  best  of  their  abilities,  and  the  drama  was  raced 
through  in  one  hour  ten  minutes  and  seven  seconds  by  the 
prompter’s  chronograph. 

Then  came  a  stirring  overture  —  the  “  Bronze  Horse  ”  — 
during  which  the  audience  cracked  nuts  and  became  mo¬ 
mentarily  more  excited ;  and  then  the  act-drop  rose  to  slow 


music  of  a  soul-appalling  character,  and  revealed  Brown, 
Jones,  and  Robinson  picturesquely  grouped  in  the  stock 
primeval  forest. 

There  was  a  pause.  The  house  applauded  vociferously. 
'Tliere  was  something  stirring  in  the  notion  that  these  three 
unfettered  beasts  might  leap  into  the  pit  at  any  moment. 

It  was  quite  a  pleasant  sensation  —  especially  for  the  gal¬ 
lery.  Brown,  who  was  elderly  and  decrepit,  yawned  and 
stretched  himself  out  as  if  for  slumber,  with  the  air  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  untimely  disturbed  from  his  after-dinner  nap. 
Jone.s,  who  was  of  a  lively  temperament,  whisked  his  tail, 
and  snapped  at  an  imaginary  fly.  Robinson  stared  full  at 
the  audience,  as  if  he  really  did  understand  and  appreciate 
their  plaudits. 

'The  music  quickened,  broke  into  a  stirring  march,  and 
then,  at  a  fortissimo  chord  from  the  full  orchestra,  the  lion 
tamer  bounded  on  to  the  stage  —  a  striking  figure,  broad- 
shouldered  and  muscular,  in  close-fitting,  flesh-colored  rai¬ 
ment,  a  scarlet  girdle  round  his  waist,  and  a  leopard's  skin 
over  his  shoulder. 

There  was  a  good  strong  Sheffield  knife  in  his  belt,  but 
he  bad  no  appearance  of  being  armed. 

His  reception  was  tremendous.  He  stood  bowing  and 
moving  his  lips  in  vague  murmurs,  with  an  air  of  being 
quite  overcome  by  his  feelings,  for  nearly  five  minutes  be¬ 
fore  he  could  begin  his  performance.  Ais  eyes  wandered 
all  round  the  house  with  the  gaze  of  calculation,  till  they 
grew  suddenly  fixed,  glaring  at  the  stalls. 

Now  the  stalls  at  the  Queen’s  Theatre,  Spindlecum,  were 
a  delusion  and  a  snare.  Spindlecum  at  its  best  was  not  an 
aristocratic  toWn,  and  the  Queen’s  was  not  the  aristocratic 
theatre  of  Spindlecum.  Except  on  a  mayor’s  bespeak  or 
under  masonic  patronage,  the  stalls  were  rarely  tenanted. 
But  there  they  were,  two  long  rows  of  partitioned  seats, 
covered  with  dusty  red  cloth. 

To-night  there  were  three  people  in  all  the  length  and 
breadth  of  them  —  two  faded  looking  elderly  women  in 
opera-  cloaks  at  one  end,  and  in  the  middle,  in  a  position 
that  commanded  every  inch  of  the  stage,  a  middle-aged 
man,  with  a  cadaverous  face,  prominent  light  gray  eyes, 
and  lank  reddish  hair,  carefully  dressed  in  full  evening 
costume. 

He  sat  in  an  attitude  of  extreme  attention,  with  his  arms 
folded  on  the  back  of  the  seat  in  front  of  him  — he  was  in 
the  back  row  —  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  lion  tamer. 
For  the  moment  the  sight  of  him  seemed  to  turn  Rudolph 
Prusinowski  to  stone.  It  was  the  man  he  had  been  talking 
of  that  day. 

The  cold  sweat  broke  out  upon  his  forehead;  but  he 
stamped  his  foot  savagely,  angry  with  himself  for  this  folly, 
muttered  an  oath,  ana  began  his  business  with  the  lions  — 
standing  upon  their  backs,  riding  round  the  stage  upon  all 
three  at  once,  leading  them  through  a  kind  of  dance  move¬ 
ment,  described  in  the  bills  as  a  set  of  quadrilles,  with  gar¬ 
lands  of  paper  roses,  and  otherwise  disporting  himself  with 
them,  the  red-haired  man  in  the  stalls  watching  his  every 
movement  and  every  movement  of  the  animals  breathlessly, 
and  never  stirring  by  a  hair’s-breadth  from  his  attentive  at¬ 
titude,  or  turning  his  eyes  away  from  the  stage. 

'Then  came  the  feature  of  the  evening  —  a  single  combat 
between  Herr  Prusinowski  and  Robinson  —  who  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  bills,  by  the  way,  as  “  Moloch,  the  royal  brin¬ 
dled  lion,  presented  to  Herr  Prusinowski  by  one  of  the 
native  princes  of  the  Punjaub  ”  —  at  the  end  of  which  the 
Herr  dragged  asunder  the  animal’s  jaws,  and  put  his  head 
into  the  red-hot  looking  mouth. 

To-night,  in  spite  of  that  deadly  terror  which  had  come 
upon  the  Herr  at  the  sight  of  that  one  detested  spectator, 
everything  went  smoothly  enough.  Robinson,  otherwise 
Moloch,  kept  bis  temper,  suffered  his  jaws  to  be  ojjcned  to 
their  widest  extent,  and  the  tamer’s  head  to  repose  u{)on  his 
tongue  as  on  a  pillow  for  half  a  dozen  seconds  or  so,  and 
the  curtain  came  down  to  vociferous  applause ;  but  when 
the  bineficiaire  was  called  for,  there  was  no  response.  The 
prompter  found  him  leaning  against  one  of  the  wings,  white 
to  the  lips. 

“  Did  you  ever  see  a  man  tremble  ?  ”  he  asked  in  a  voice 
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that  shook  so  much  as  to  be  scarcely  intelligible.  “  If  you 
want  to  see  one,  look  at  me.” 

He  was  shaking  in  every  limb,  like  a  man  stricken  with 
ague. 

“  Why,  what’s  the  matter,  cully  ?  ”  asked  the  prompter, 
with  more  friendliness  of  tone  than  elegance  of  diction. 
“  They’re  calling  for  you  like  mad.  You’d  better  go  on.” 

“  I’m  going,  as  soon  as  I  can  steady  myself.  I  never  neg¬ 
lect  my  business ;  but  I’ve  had  a  turn.  I  never  thought  I 
should  come  off  the  stage  alive  to-night.” 

“  Why,  the  animals  were  quiet  enough.” 

“  Yes,  as  mild  as  lambs ;  but  there  is  a  man  in  iiont  that’s 
my  evil  genius.  I  never  felt  superstitious  about  anything 
e\ae  before —  none  of  your  ghosts  or  that  kind  of  rot  —  but 
I’ve  got  my  fancy  about  that  man.  He’d  like  to  see  me 
killed,  and  —  he’ll  contrive  to  see  it.” 

“Prusinowski,”  said  the  prompter,  “I  couldn’t  have  be¬ 
lieved  it  of  you.  I  thought  you  was  a  man  of  sen&e.” 

But  the  prompter  felt  uncomfortable  nevertheless.  The 
human  mind  is  especially  open  to  uncomfortable  sensations 
of  this  kind. 

“  Come,  my  boy,”  he  exclaimed,  “  they’re  losing  temper.” 
This  in  allusion  to  the  audience,  who  were  clamoring 
hoarsely  for  their  favorite.  “  You’d  better  go  on.” 

Prusinowski  wiped  his  damp  forehead,  pulled  himself  to¬ 
gether,  as  it  were. 

“  All  right,”  he  said,  and  followed  the  prompter  to  the 
first  entrance,  and  went  through  the  narrow  opening  which 
that  functionary  made  for  him  by  pulling  the  heavy  drop- 
scene  a  little  on  one  side.  He  went  on,  made  his  accus¬ 
tomed  mechanical  bow,  and  crossed  the  stage,  to  disappear 
with  renewed  bowings  on  the  opposite  side.  He  was  looking 
at  the  stalls  all  the  time.  The  man  was  gone. 

“  Curse  him !  ”  muttered  the  lion  tamer.  “  If  he’d  given 
me  time  to  change  my  clothes,  I’d  have  been  in  front  of 
the  house  in  time  to  see  him  come  out.  I  want  to  know 
who  he  is ;  I  want  to  know  what  he  means.” 

He  dressed  hurriedly,  tearing  off  his  close-fitting  garb 
and  shuffling  on  the  costume  of  ever^’day  life  anyhow,  and 
then  went  back  to  the  prompt  entrance  before  the  curtain 
had  risen  for  the  farce,  and  took  another  survey  of  the 
stalls,  thinking  it  just  possible  that  his  evil  genius  had  re¬ 
turned.  But  the  man’s  place  was  empty.  There  were  only 
the  two  dreary  women,  waiting  meekly  for  one  of  the  stal¬ 
est  inanest  farces  known  to  dramatic  literature,  and  fan¬ 
ning  themselves  with  their  pocket  handkerchiefs. 

Herr  Prusinowski  went  round  to  the  public  doors  of  the 
theatre,  and  hung  about  there,  with  a  vague  idea  that  the 
man  might  be  lingering  also.  There  was  a  large  tavern 
just  opposite  the  Queen’s,  where  the  audience  were  wont 
to  refresh  themselves  —  even  the  stalls  and  boxes  —  with 
brandy-and-soda.  The  Herr  crossed  the  road  by  and  by, 
went  into  the  crowded  bar,  still  looking  for  his  man,  and 
looking  vainly. 

While  he  was  staring  about  him  a  friendly  hand  tapped 
him  on  the  shoulder. 

“  It  was  well  over  eighty,  my  boy,”  said  the  voice  of  De 
la  Zouche,  upon  whose  youthful  cheek  still  lingered  some 
trace  of  the  vermilion  it  had  worn  in  the  “  Miller  and  his 
Men,”  and  whose  upper  lip  was  still  stiflT  with  the  glue  that 
had  secured  his  horsehair  moustache.  “  Nearer  ninety, 
Tiddikins  tells  me,  and  he  knows  how  to  reckon  up  a  house 
with  any  man  in  the  profession.  I  wish  you  joy.” 
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“  The  supper  —  Oh,  to  be  sure.  I’d  forgotten  all  about 
it.”  The  noble  countenance  of  De  la  Zouche  fell  and  hi* 
open  brow  was  overshadowed  by  a  sudden  gloom.  « 
it’s  all  right,”  continued  the  bdnejiciaire.  “  It’s  ordered  for 
twelve  o’clock  sharp.  I  ordered  it  on  spec.  1  thought  I 
should  have  a  good  house.”  ° 

“  Prusinowski,  you  are  a  gentleman  I  ”  exclaimed  the 
actor.  “  You  are  one  of  Nature’s  nobility,  sir,  and  daily 
contact  with  the  brute  creation  has  not  degraded  your  lofty 
mind.  At  twelve  sharp  I  I’ll  go  home  and  put  on  a  clean 
collar.  I  think  you  mentioned  a  goose.” 

“  Roast  beef  at  the  top,  roast  goose  at  the  bottom,”  said 
the  Herr  absently. 

“  It  is  a  bird  which,  on  the  supper  table,  I  appreciate 
above  any  of  the  feathered  tribe,”  replied  the  walking  gen¬ 
tleman.  “  A  w  rea«TO«r.” 

He  departed,  wondering  at  the  silence  and  gravity  of  a 
man  who  could  draw  an  eighty  pound  house. 

Herr  Prusinowski  left  the  tavern  and  strolled  listlessly 
along  the  street.  It  was  not  quite  eleven.  He  had  a  clear  hour 
before  him,  in  which  he  could  do  what  he  pleased  with  him¬ 
self.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  he  might  have  gone 
home,  to  have  a  few  words  with  his  “  little  woman,”  and 
make  some  amendment  in  his  toilet ;  but  to-night  he  hardly 
cared  to  face  his  wife.  She  would  see  that  somethino'  was 
wrong,  and  question  him.  The  impression  that  man’s  ap¬ 
pearance  had  made  upon  him  was  a  subject  he  did  not 
want  to  talk  about,  not  even  with  her.  He  turned  out  of 
the  busy  thoroughfare  in  which  the  Queen's  Theatre  was 
situated,  presently  into  a  broad,  quiet,  old-fashioned-look¬ 
ing  street  leading  down  to  the  quay  —  a  street  of  broad 
square  red-brick  houses  of  the  Georgian  era,  grim  and  re¬ 
spectable,  with  a  shop  only  here  and  there,  and  then  a  su¬ 
perior  class  of  shop.  It  was  a  very  quiet  street  at  this  time 
of  night.  The  summer  moon  was  shining  full  upon  the 
broad  pavement  and  empty  road,  and  there  yvas  just  a 
glimpse  of  moonlit  water  at  the  end  of  the  street  where  it 
opened  on  the  quay. 

There  was  only  one  shop  open  at  this  hour,  a  tobacco¬ 
nist’s  at  a  corner.  Prusinowski  felt  in  his  coat-pocket  with 
a  dim  recollection  of  having  allowed  Mr.  Fitz  Itayinond  to 
empty  his  tobacco-pouch  that  evening,  and  then  strolled 
across  the  road  towards  the  tobacconist’s  shop.  While  he 
was  in  the  act  of  crossing,  a  man  came  out  of  the  shop  and 
walked  slowly  away  towards  the  quay.  The  lion  tamer  rec¬ 
ognized  him  at  a  glance  and  darted  after  him.  It  was  the 
occupant  of  the  stalls,  a  tall  angular  figure  in  the  moonlight, 
with  more  or  less  the  air  of  a  gentleman. 

It  was  an  unjustifiable  thing  to  do,  of  course;  but  Ru¬ 
dolph  Prusinowski  did  not  stop  to  consider  tlic  etiquette  of 
the  situation.  He  was  resolved  to  accost  this  man.  He 
would  have  done  the  same  wherever  he  had  met  him. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  said,  at  the  stranger’s  shoulder, 
“  I  believe  you  were  in  front  U^night  in  the  stalls  at  the 
Queen’s  ?  ” 

The  man  turned  and  faced  him.  It  was  not  a  prepossess¬ 
ing  countenance  by  any  means,  that  long  cadaverous  '  i.sage, 
with  the  pale  prominent  eyes,  and  lank  sandy  hair.  Ine 
moonlight  made  it  look  more  than  usually  cadaverous. 

“  Yes,”  he  said,  “I  have  been  at  the  Queen’s  Theatre, 
this  evening.  Dear  me  I  you  are  the  lion  tamer,  I  believe. 
This  is  really  curious  I  ” 

He  spoke  in  a  formal  deliberate  way  that  was  strangely 
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“  Thank  you,  old  fellow,”  replied  the  hon  tamer  vaguely.  irritating  to  Herr  Prusinowski’s  nerves.  These  artists  — 
“  Yes,  I  think  it’s  a  good  house.”  even  professors  of  the  lowest  arts  —  are  apt  to  be  sensitive. 

“  Think !  there’s  no  room  for  thinking.  The  perspira-  “  You  have  some  kind  of  business  with  me,  Herr  Prusi- 


“  Think !  there’s  no  room  for  thinking.  The  perspira¬ 
tion  was  runui^  down  their  faces  in  the  pit  all  through 
the  ” Miller.”  Ine  house  was  like  a  furnace ;  and  uncom¬ 
monly  thirsty  that  kind  of  thing  makes  a  man.  The  pon- 
gelow  you  sent  in  was  very  acceptable.  I  thought  Fitz 
Raymond  would  never  have  taken  his  head  out  of  the  pew¬ 
ter.  He’s  awful  coally  on  his  Grindoff  —  goes  in  a  perisher 
even  when  he  can’t  hear  himself  speak  for  the  noise  in 
front.  But  I  say,  Prusi,  how  about  the  little  supper  you 
talked  of?  ”  This  in  an  insinuating  tone. 


nowski  ?  ”  the  stranger  said  interrogatively,  the  lion  tamer 
standing  for  the  moment  staring  at  him  like  a  newly 
awakened  sleep-walker  utterly  lost  and  helpless. 

“I  —  I  wanted  to  ask  you  a  question,”  he  said  abruptly, 
rousing  himself  with  an  effort.  “  This  isn’t  the  first  time 
I’ve  seen  you.  You  took  a  private  box  at  Manchester  five 
years  ago  for  my  benefit.” 

“I  did,”  replied  the  stranger.  ”  I  conCTatuIafe  you  on 
the  possession  of  an  excellent  memory,  Mr.  Prusinowski. 


Iked  of  r  Inis  in  an  insinuating  tone.  the  possession  of  an  excellent  memory,  Mr.  Prusinowski. 

Prusinowski  stared  at  him  blankly  for  a  moment,  and  You  had  a  narrow  escape  that  night  at  Manchester,  I  imag- 
en  said  carelessly.  ine.  One  of  your  animals  turned  restive.” 
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“  Yes,”  said  the  lion  tamer  moodily,  “  that  brute  Robin- 
ton  cut  up  rough.  I  lost  my  nerve,  and  he  saw  it.  It  teas 
a  narrow  eficape  —  a  disappointment  for  you,  wasn’t  it  ?  ” 

«  Excuse  me,  I  hardly  catch  your  meaning.” 

«  You  thought  it  was  all  over  with  me,  didn’t  you  ?  Come 
now  I  want  to  know  your  motive  for  coming  to  see  me  that 
jjjjg _ 1  want  to  know  your  motive  for  coming  to  see  me 

to-night. 

u  Motive  ?  ”  repeated  the  stranger.  “  I  should  suppose 
the  motive  must  be  sufficiently  obvious.  People  generally 
attend  that  sort  of  entertainment,  and  every  sort  of  enter¬ 
tainment,  in  search  of  amusement.” 

«  Other  people  perhaps  —  not  you.  I  know  what  a  man’s 
face  means,  and  I  watched  yours,  as  close  —  well,  almost  as 
close  as  you  watched  me.  It  wasn’t  the  face  of  a  man  that 
came  to  be  amused.” 

«  You  seem  to  have  a  peculiar  way  of  looking  at  things, 
Mr.  Prusinowski,”  replied  the  stranger,  rubbing  his  bony 
close  shaven  chin  thoughtfully.  “  However,  to  be  candid 
with  you,  I  am  somewhat  interested  in  lion  taming.  1  am 
an  idle  man,  you  see.  My  means  enable  me  to  live  pretty 
much  as  I  please  and  where  I  please,  and  a  man  without 
occupation  is  in  a  manner  compelled  to  create  an  interest  ' 
for  himself  in  things  outside  his  own  life.  I  am  an  ama¬ 
teur  of  wild-beast  shows.  There  was  a  man  called  Green 
_  you  may  have  heard  of  him  perhaps.  I  saw  that  man 
Green  perform  seventeen  consecutive  times.  I  was  pecul¬ 
iarly  interested  in  him.” 

“Yes,”  said  Prusinowski,  “  I  know  all  about  Green.  He 
was  killed  —  killed  by  a  tiger  that  he’d  made  a  good  deal 
of  money  out  of.” 

“  He  was,”  answered  the  stranger ;  “  I  saw  it.” 

Herr  Prusinowski  shuddered. 

“  I  thought  so,”  he  said  ;  “  I  thought  as  much.  You’ve 
tasted  blo^.” 

“  Upon  my  honor  that  is  a  very  unpleasant  way  of  put¬ 
ting  it,”  replied  the  stranger.  “  I  look  at  these  things  en¬ 
tirely  from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  I  have  heard  it  as¬ 
sert^  that  men  of  your  profession  always  do  meet  with 
some  fatal  accident  sooner  or  later.  Since  you  push  me  so 
closely,  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  has  formed  one  element 
of  interest  for  me  in  this  kind  of  performance.  I  can  un¬ 
derstand  the  delight  of  the  Roman  people,  from  the  em¬ 
peror  down  to  the  humblest  freedman,  in  their  gladiatorial 
shows.  I  have  a  somewhat  classical  turn  of  mind,  perhaps, 
and  am  proud  to  acknowledge  a  taste  which  connects  me 
with  a  classic  age.” 

“1  don’t  understand  half  that  palaver,”  said  Herr  Prusi¬ 
nowski  rudely  ;  “  but  I  trust  in  God  I  may  never  see  your 
face  again.” 

“  Really,  now  I  but  why  ?  ” 

“Because  you  are  a  cold-blooded  scoundrel,  and  you 
would  like  to  see  me  killed.” 

“  My  dear  Mr.  Prusinowski,  that  is  a  style  of  language 
which,  if  I  were  an  ill-tempered  man,  I  might  resent. 
Happily,  1  am  not  an  ill-tempered  man,  so  let  it  pass.  You 
have  no  right  to  remark  that  I  should  like  to  jee  you  killed 
by  one  of  those  brutes  of  yours.  But  if  you  are  destined 
to  meet  your  death  in  that  manner,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
you  are  not,  I  freely  admit  that  I  should  wish  to  be  a  spec¬ 
tator  of  the  catastrophe.  It  would  not  make  the  smallest 
difference  to  you,  and  it  would  be  highly  interesting  to  me. 
Is  this  your  way  ?  No  ?  In  that  case,  good-night.” 

He  lifted  his  hat  ceremoniously,  and  departed  towards 
the  patch  of  moonlit  water  at  the  end  of  the  street,  leaving 
the  lion  tamer  standing  on  the  pavement,  transfixed  and 
brooding. 

It  was  just  as  he  had  imagined  —  the  man  was  an  ama¬ 
teur  of  sudden  death. 

The  supper  at  the  Lion  and  Lamb  public-uouse  —  a  snu^ 
little  hostelry  five  doors  from  the  theatre,  and  much  affected 
by  the  actors  —  was  a  gastronomic  success,  but  not  a  social 
one.  The  fare  was  excellent  The  giver  of  the  feast  or- 
dwe<l  liquors  on  a  liberal  scale,  and  eatables  and  drinkables 
disappeared  with  a  celerity  cheering  to  witness.  Yet  the 
banquet  was  not  a  cheeHul  one.  Nothing  could  rouse 


Prusinowski  from  the  gloom  that  had  fallen  upon  him.  The 
actors  did  their  utmost  to  beguile  him  into  gayety,  with 
boisterous  talk  and  laughter,  racy  anecdotes,  and  an  un¬ 
limited  amount  of  that  humorous  converse  commonly  known 
as  “  chaff,”  to  which  the  theatrical  mind  is  especially  prone ; 
but  all  their  efforts  failed.  Once  or  twice  he  did  make 
some  faint  show  of  rallying  —  gave  a  smart  answer  or  two, 
threw  a  lobster  claw  at  the  tragic  and  dignified  Fitz  Ray¬ 
mond,  when  that  great  artist  was  engaged  in  argument,  and 
pushed  a  stick  of  celery  down  the  coat-collar  of  the  absent- 
minded  Dc  la  Zouche.  But  these  were  the  feeblest  spurts 
of  gayety,  and  by  degrees  the  talk  fell  flat,  and  the  revels, 
which  under  happier  auspices  would  have  lasted  far  into 
the  summer  dawning,  broke  up  abruptly  at  a  quarter  past 
two. 

Mr.  Warbeck  the  prompter  walked  home  with  Tiddikins 
and  Dc  la  Zouche,  and  told  them  what  had  hapjmncd  after 
the  fall  of  the  curtain. 

“  Prusinowski’s  as  good  a  fellow  as  ever  breathed,”  he 
said  in  conclusion,  being  thoroughly  warmed  through  with 
in-and-water.  “  If  he  was  my  own  brother,  I  couldn’t  like 
im  better  than  I  do.  But  I’m  afraid  there’s  something 
queer  hereabouts.” 

He  tapped  bis  forehead  significantly. 

“  A  loose  sliite,”  said  Mr.  Tiddikins. 

“  A  bee  in  his  bonnet,”  said  Mr.  de  la  Zouche. 

III.  THE  THIRD  TIME. 

It  was  three  years  later  in  the  life  of  the  lion  tamer,  and 
he  was  performing  for  three  nights  only  at  a  sea-coast  town 
in  the  north  of  England,  a  dreary  little  place  enough, 
whither  he  had  strayed  from  the  rich  manufacturing  dis¬ 
tricts  where  his  harvests  were  wont  to  be  so  plenteous  —  a 
dismal  little  town,  beside  which  the  sea  seemed  to  howl 
more  dolefully  than  by  other  shores ;  a  stony  High-street,  a 
damp  windy  fish-market,  a  beach  of  great  loose  pi-bbles, 
and  a  long  wooden  jetty  stretching  out  to  sea,  and  slippery 
always  with  slime  and  weed,  dead  fish,  and  other  refuse  of 
the  great  ocean. 

Three  years  1  —  and  yet  on  his  benefit  night  at  Spindle- 
cum,  Herr  Prusinowski  had  talked  about  retiring  on  his 
laurels  in  a  year.  He  had  not  been  doing  badly,  either ; 
prosperity  had  followed  all  his  wanderings ;  but  the  human 
mind  is  elastic  in  its  estimate  of  money,  and  Herr  Prusi¬ 
nowski’s  notions  of  the  fortune  he  ought  to  retire  upon,  had 
widened  with  the  passage  of  time. 

“  Another  six  months,  little  woman,”  he  said,  “  and  I’ll 
sell  the  beasts  by  auction,  and  take  a  public-house,”  which 
was  his  notion  of  peace  and  retirement. 

“  I  wish  it  was  to  be  to-morrow,  William,”  the  little 
woman  answered  sadly.  “  I  shall  never  know  a  happy  mo¬ 
ment  till  you’ve  done  with  those  animals.” 

The  first  two  nights  at  Lowshore,  this  obscure  northern 
seaport,  had  been  tolerably  successful.  The  theatre  was 
the  mouldiest  old  barn  perhaps  that  had  ever  been  dedi¬ 
cated  to  public  entertainment,  and  was  opened  about  once 
in  two  years  for  a  week  or  so  of  transient  splendor,  when 
some  wandering  star  of  the  dramatic  firmament,  more 
wildly  speculative  than  his  brethren,  essayed  his  fortunes 
at  Lowshore,  and  informed  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
district  that  he  was  about  to  appear  for  six  nights  only  in 
a  round  of  favorite  characters.  Rarely  as  the  doors  of  the 
temple  were  open,  the  denizens  of  Lowshore  were  not 
wont  to  rush  with  remarkable  unanimity  to  the  shrine.  It 
would  have  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  the  drama  were  a  dead 
letter  in  the  seaport,  the  audience  which  came  to  be  sub¬ 
dued  by  pity  and  terror  being  generally  restricted  to  some 
two  or  three  dozen  seafaring  men  smelling  strongly  of  fish, 
a  sprinkling  of  boys,  and  a  dash  of  brightness  and  color  in 
the  shai*e  of  young  women  in  service,  or  fishermen’s  wives 
and  daughters. 

But  what  the  drama,  whether  legitimate  or  illegitimate, 
failed  to  do,  the  lion;  succeeded  in  doing.  They  drew  very 
fair  houses  —  not  the  nobility  and  gentry,  as  represented 
by  one  elderly  peer,  whose  estates  Imrdei^  Lowshore,  but 
who  was  rarely  known  to  inhabit  bis  great  stone  castle. 
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some  morbid  fancy,  he  associated  with  the  idea  of  peril  to 
himself.  During  the  last  three  years  he  had  been  always 
more  or  less  on  the  look-out  for  this  man,  and  had  never 
seen  him  —  had  begun  to  congratulate  himself  upon  the 
probability  that  he  would  finish  his  public  career  without 
ever  performing  before  him  again ;  and  here  he  was,  in  this 
remote  seaport  town,  watching  him  with  the  same  ca^er 
eyes  and  hungry  face,  watching  as  men  watched  the  n-ladi- 
ators  in  old  time,  greedy  for  their  blood.  “ 

If  he  could  have  brought  the  entertainment  to  an  abrupt 
conclusion  that  instant,  he  would  have  done  so.  lie  would 
have  willingly  returned  the  people  their  money,  and  sacri¬ 
ficed  the  night’s  profits  to  escape  performing  before  that 
man.  He  was  half  inclined  to  plead  sudden  illness,  brino 
down  the  curtain  with  an  apology ,  but  to  do  that  would  lie 
to  confess  himself  afraid  of  that  man. 

“  D - n  him  I  ”  he  muttered  to  himself,  “  he  shan’t  m 

that  I’m  afraid  of  him.  Faster  1  ”  he  called  out  to  the 
orchestra,  “  faster  and  louder  1  ”  and  as  the  mu.-ie  quick¬ 
ened,  he  urged  the  animals  with  his  whip. 

Robinson,  alias  Moloch,  resented  the  impertinence  with 
a  suppressed  roar,  and  from  that  moment  Rudolph  Prusi- 
nowski  lost  his  presence  of  mind  and  lost  his  temper.  He 
was  determined  to  bate  not  one  of  his  tricks,  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  that  cold-blooded  wretch  in  the  boxes  that  be  was 
not  afraid  of  him.  He  made  the  animals  do  more  work 
than  usual,  looking  defiantly  at  that  watchful  face  in  the 
boxes  all  the  while.  The  little  theatre  shook  with  applause 
the  pit  rose  to  him,  as  the  good  old  actors  were  wont  to 
say  ;  the  gallery  rang  with  bravoes. 

All  in  a  moment,  at  the  last,  in  the  crowning  feat  which 
was  to  conclude  the  jmrlbrmance,  the  bravoes  chamred  to 
an  awful  shout  of  horror.  No  one  could  say  how  it  hap¬ 
pened,  the  brute’s  movements  were  too  rapid  lor  human 
eyes  to  follow.  Herr  Prusinowski  was  lying  on  the  stawe 
mawled  and  torn,  the  lion  crouching  upon  him. 

Tire  keeper  and  a  couple  of  brawny  scene-shifters  rushed 
upon  the  stage ;  they  dragged  him  from  under  the  infuri¬ 
ated  l)east  insensible  and  covered  with  blood,  and  carried 
him  oir  to  the  dressing-room,  where  the  two  rival  surgeons 
of  Lowshore  came  rushing  in  to  him  five  minutes  after¬ 
wards.  Surgery  could  do  nothing  ;  his  ribs  were  crushed 
to  powder,  and  there  was  a  perforation  of  the  lung,  and 
hemorrhage.  He  breathed  stertorously  for  about  half  an 
hour,  and  then  died,  without  one  ray  of  returning  con- 
ciousness. 

“  Strange,”  the  red-haired  gentleman  used  to  say  after¬ 
wards,  when  he  told  the  story  as  a  pleasant  kind  of  thing 
after  dinner,  and  in  some  manner  reflecting  distinction 
upon  himself;  "the  poor  devil  was  the  second  of  his  trade 
I  saw  killed,  and  I  had  come  across  him  three  tunes  it 
long  intervals  in  the  course  of  my  travels  in  the  north.  I 
take  a  considerable  interest  in  tw  sort  of  thing ;  there’s 
more  excitement  about  it  than  there  is  in  the  drama  Fim- 
sinowAi  was  a  very  respectable  fellow;  had  saved  money, 
I  believe;  and  left  his  wife  and  childra  comfortably  pi^ 
videdfcr.” 


preferring  a  little  box  at  Richmond,  stufifed  with  rare  old 
silver  and  costly  curios ;  and  the  vicar ;  but  the  shopkeep¬ 
ers  and  their  young  men  and  maidens ;  the  few  visitors  and 
the  lodging-house  proprietors ;  all  the  seafaring  men  and 
their  families;  the  maids  of  all  work  and  fisher-boys;  the 
policeman  off  duty,  and  a  sprinkling  of  farmers  from  in¬ 
land  farms.  It  was  late  in  October,  the  very  dreariest 
time  of  the  year,  and  Herr  Prusinowski  had  come  to  Low- 
shore  in  a  speculative  humor,  just  to  fill  up  a  blank  week 
in  his  winter  programme. 

The  house  was  nearly  full  the  first  night,  a  trifle  less 
well  attended  the  second,  and  on  the  third  a  considerable 
falling  off  was  apparent.  Still  it  was  a  very  fair  house  for 
Lowshore.  There  was  a  cheerful  sprinkling  in  the  pit,  a 
very  good  gallery.  The  boxes  alone  had  a  cavernous  an<l 
dismal  aspect,  'f  he  box  audience  —  the  upper  middle-class 
of  Lowshore,  tradespeople  and  lodging-letters  —  had  ex¬ 
hausted  itself.  Herr  Prusinowski  had  brought  a  dramatic 
company  of  three  with  him  to  support  the  lions,  and  to 
eke  out  the  evenir^’s  entertainment  with  a  couple  of  farces 
or  comediettas.  'Tnis  company  consisted  of  a  light  come¬ 
dian,  a  low  comedian,  and  a  comedy  lady.  The  light  come¬ 
dian  was  the  aspiring  De  la  Zouche,  who  had  Wossomed 
from  a  walking  gentleman  into  the  popular  provincial 
Charles  Matthews  —  white  hat,  patent  leather  boots,  light- 
green  trousers,  cane,  and  rapid  utterance.  The  perform¬ 
ances  began  with  “  Delicate  Ground,”  and  were  to  conclude 
with  the  “  Secret,”  a  farce  of  an  ancient  and  respectable 
character. 

The  lion  tamer,  who  was  a  spoilt  child  of  fortune,  had  a 
supreme  contempt  for  bad  houses,  and  with  a  flagrant  in¬ 
justice  was  wont  to  wreak  upon  the  innocent  few  who  did 
come  to  see  him  that  wrath  inspired  by  the  guilty  many 
who  stopped  away.  That  is  to  say,  he  punished  the  scanty 
but  admiring  audience  by  scampin"  his  performance,  and 
depriving  them  of  their  just  due.  The  dramatic  company 
were  accustomed  to  empty  benches  and  a  barren  dress- 
circle. 

The  weather  was  against  Herr  Prusinowski  on  this  partic¬ 
ular  evening.  The  north  winds  came  howling  across  the 
German  Ocean  as  if  they  were  intent  upon  sweeping  Low- 
shore  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  driving  a  salt-flavored  sleet 
before  them,  which  well-nigh  blinded  the  adventurous 
pedestrian.  The  Herr  expressed  himself  very  forcibly  about 
the  weather,  as  he  took  leave  of  his  family  before  setting 
out  for  the  theatre.  ITie  comedietta  was  just  over  as  he 
went  in  at  the  stape-door,  and  he  had  to  dress  in  a  hurry, 
straggling  into  his  close-fitting  raiment,  and  girding  him¬ 
self  with  scarlet  and  gold,  whue  a  feeble  little  orchestra 
of  tom  —  clarionet,  flute,  and  two  fiddles  —  played  some 
old-ftshioned  ooan^  danoe  tones,  what  time  the  audience 
regaled  themselves  with  prawns  and  porter.  The  three 
lions  looked  trumeadoesly  big  on  the  small  stage,  awftiUy 
real  against  the  background  of  faded  soene^.  Kobinson 
was  out  of  sorts.  Ha  was  sensitive  upon  the  subject  of 
TriathTT.  and  had  aa  aspacial  avorsion  to  high  winds;  per- 
h^  soasa  heredkaty  yaamiag  for  Lilian  sands  or  Am’s 
Ww tag  Ar  —  personally  ho  could  know  nothing  about 
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M.  Courbet  has  commenced  a  grand  picture  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  Colonne-Venddme. 

A  siKOULAB  society  has  been  founded  at  Minden,  in 
Westphalia;  itsoigectis  to] give  its  members  “ a  musicsl 

Amaral.” 

Thb  OrimU  of  Vienna  anaouncas  that  the  Princess  Doit 
d’lstria,  one  of  the  most  tfirimAe  women  of  the  centny, 
has  bami  appointed  honorary  prastdeat  of  the  Associstka 
of  QraofcLadiaoftrtha  Education  of  Woman. 

OrsBA  nopw  la  aaidantly  taking  aB.impartant  podtisa 
in  Hnngnry.  lha  paaptetna  rfadrfif  Hhaol  at  ^ 
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ridiculous  Sergeant  Bates  writes  to  the  Birming- 
iam  Post  that  the  tour  of  the  American  flag  is  not  intended 
u  a  test  of  English  feeling,  about  which  he  was  satisfied  be¬ 
fore  he  began  his  journey,  but  to  aflord  proof  of  what  he 
bad  said  to  Americans  as  to  the  friendship  of  Englishmen 
for  them  and  their  country. 

Mr.  Arthur  Halliburton,  the  son  of  the  famous 
M  Sam  Slick,”  who  has  been  for  some  time  at  the  War  Office 
in  control  of  a  portion  of  the  transport  work,  has  just  been 
offered  by  Lord  Northbrook,  under  whom  he  served  for 
wme  time  at  Pall  Mall,  the  post  of  Assistant  Accountant- 
General  in  India. 

The  Court  Journal  says  that  Mile.  Lucille  Tostee,  who 
first  introduced  opera  boufle  to  New  York,  which  was  at 
the  French  Theatre  on  Fourteenth  Street,  under  H.  L. 
Bateman’s  management,  is  in  Brussels,  playing  legitimate 
comedy.  She  is  to  return  to  America  and  appear  in  her 
celebrated  character  of  the  Grand  Duchesse. 

“The  Pope  he  leads  a  jolly  life,”  .according  to  the  song.  | 
Contrariwise,  it  is  said  that  one  reason  of  Pius  IX.’s  long 
file  and  good  health  is  doubtless  the  simplicity  of  his  table 
and  his  abstinence  from  everything  he  finds  injurious.  He  | 
scarcely  allows  any  condiments  in  his  lood,  excepting  how-  j 
ever,  tomatoes,  of  which  he  is  so  fond  that  he  always  gives  j 
the  order  which  a  Florentine  gentleman  always  promul-  ! 
gates  on  the  arrival  of  a  new  cook  :  “  Be  sure  that  you  ' 
put  tomatoes  in  everything  but  the  coffee.” 

It  is  only  fair  on  spiritualists  and  magnetizers  to  admit 
that  they  narely  retire  from  business  on  large  fortunes.  If 
there  ever  was  a  man  who  it  might  be  thought  would 
have  realized  a  large  amount  of  money  by  his  super¬ 
natural  powers,  it  was  the  Zouave  Jacob,  magnetizer  and 
disciple  of  the  spiritist  Allan-llardee.  A  few  years  ago 
his  wonderful  cures  were  the  subject  of  general  attention. 
He  had  but  to  speak  the  word  of  command  and  the  para¬ 
lyzed  patient  immediately  performed  feats  of  activity  that 
would  not  have  disgraced  an  acrobat.  For  some  years 
nothing  has  been  heard  of  Jacob,  and  many  people  im¬ 
agined  he  was  dead  :  but  the  Avenir  National  announces 
that  he  still  lives  and  continues  to  work  cures  in  a  house 
in  the  Rue  Ramponeau,  Paris.  He  occupies  a  small  room 
meanly  furnished  and  ill-lighted  by  two  windows  of  un¬ 
polished  glass.  He  is  visited  every  day  by  a  number  of 
persons  who  cannot  get  relief  from  the  general  practi¬ 
tioners.  With  an  aspect  of  profound  conviction  he  lays 
hk  kanda  on  the  sick  and  paralytic  and  tells  them  to  walk, 
■pon  which  they  depart  inth  a  persuasion  that  there  is  an 
topravement  in  th^  oonditioa.  Jacob,  howerer,  admits 
thm  magnetism  without  another  occupation  is  not  a  lucra- 
the  business ;  he  therefore  depends  partly  on  his  skill  as 
a  batter  for  subsistence,  and  between  the  two  manaftes  to 
■ake  a  living. 

Tn  Scotch  at  the  present  moment  are  sorely  troubled 
to  discover  aome  means  of  hoaoring  the  memmy  of  John 
Kaoz.  A  meeting  was  heid  in  Edinburgh  recently  to  form 
a  committee  of  all  denominations  for  the  purpoM  of  raising 
subscriptions  for  “  a  suitable  memorial  ”  to  the  Bcodsh  Re¬ 
former,  but  there  was  a  considerable  difference  (ff  ofdnion 
as  to  what  kind  of  memorial  would  be  most  likely  to  give 
satisfaction  to  Knox  himself.  Various  plans  were  suggested 
—  Such  as  a  stained  glass  window  in  St.  Giles’s  Camdral, 
a  statue,  the  issue  in  a  popular  form  of  Knox’s  “  History  of 
the  Reformation,”  etc.,  but  none  of  them  seemed  to  ^ve 
■laaral  satisfoction.  Ifo.  Macfie,  M.  P.,  refused  to  take 
w  chair,  **  bsBauBC  the  idea  of  erecting  a  monument  to  Joha 
laos  seemed  to  him  SMMt  iacoagrous.”  Mr.  Duff  “  vea* 
(■ad  to  si^  ”  that  aiae  tenths  or  the  people  of  Scotland 
omid  have  aoddag  to  do  wkh  a  stained-glass  window. 

Bggg  theogk  a  mMorlid  wiadow  would  be  “  an  ineaH 
li  the  ammery  ef  Kaea.**  Dr.  Thomson’s  “  own  le.iniage 
hwt  taaaaii  a  gMft  •olmBa.’*  Drofessor  Blackie  objeetra 
it  the  pahlaMiM  if  Xaaa’awwk,  because  “  it  could  be  doae 
a  paltry  haaiiai  poaada*  Dr.  Smith’s  difficulty  wiA 


regard  to  a  statue  was  that  “  he  should  not  like  John  Knox 
to  be  honored  precisely  as  George  IV.  had  been  honored.” 
In  the  end  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  perhaps  it  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
best  means  of  honoring  the  memory  of  John  Knox  is  to 
leave  it  alone. 


It  would  seem  that  M.  Gounod’s  artistic  reputation  has 
been  menaced  of  late  by  a  series  of  most  elaborate  frauds. 
He  writes  to  the  Times  to  complain  that  he  has  seen  “  more 
than  sixty  pieces  of  music  published  by  imfmrtant  Ixindon 
publishers  as  works  of  his  composition,  ail  of  which  are 
mere  wretched  and  abominable  caricatures  in  which  his 
music  is  absolutely  calumniated,  degraded,  and  sometimes 
unrecognizable.”  The  alteration  which  it  undergoes  he 
describes  as  “  pushed  to  the  verge  of  murder,”  and  from 
his  account  of  their  proceedings,  M.  Gounod’s  plagiarists 
would  appear  to  riv.al  the  gypsies  in  the  art  of  “  disfiguring 
children  to  make  them  pass  for  their  own.”  'Tliey  disguise 
M.  Gounod’s  pieces  either  (1)  by  adulterating  the  melody, 
that  is,  by  changing  its  notes  or  suppressing  one  part  or 
adding  foreign  matter ;  (2)  by  replacing  the  hiirmonies  of 
the  accompaniments  by  so-called  simplifications  which 
retain  nothing  of  the  original  conception ;  (3)  by  adapting 
to  a  musical  thought  inspired  by  certain  words  or  certain 
dramatic  situations  new  words  which  have  none  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  translation,  or  any  semblance  of  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  music.  “  Such,”  he  continues,  “  are  these 
monstrosities  which  dishonor  the  profession  of  the  .artist, 
disgrace  that  of  the  publisher,  degrade  the  public  taste, 
eni  icb  music  sellers,  ruin  authors,  and  throw  upon  the 
honor  of  art  to  which  they  have  consecrated  their  life  a 
blemish  which  merits  no  other  name  than  those  of  the  cal¬ 
umny  and  theft  to  which  they  ought  to  be  compared.  And 
yet  the  circulation  of  these  compositions  is  free,  unpunished, 
victorious.”  M.  Gounotl  thinks  there  is  no  other  remedy 
for  his  wrongs  but  in  the  “  convocation  of  a  grand  artistic 
congress  which  shall  put  an  end  to  such  practices  by 
establishing  once  for  all,  upon  the  immovable  basis  of 
moral  right,  laws  which  shall  henceforth  protect  the  artist 
,  against  the  publisher.” 


An  interesting  account  of  the  social  and  political  con¬ 
dition  of  Timor,  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipel¬ 
ago,  east  of  Sumatra,  is  contained  in  the  Revue  Maritime 
et  Coloniale.  Timor  is  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  miles 
long,  seventy-five  in  breadth,  and  numbers  about  a  million 
of  inhabitants,  who  are  under  the  sway  of  the  Dutch  in 
the  southwest  and  of  the  Portuguese  in  every  other  part. 
The  country  is  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  kings,  forty- 
seven  of  whom  recomize  the  sovoe^to  of  the  latter 
European  Power.  &ch  kingdom  is  dmmd  into  $eeo$,  or 
small  provinces,  conteininr  one  or  more  small  towns,  and 
TOvemied  by  a  datto,  or  nobleman.  The  throne  is  ele^ve, 
but  the  late  King^s  issue,  if  any,  is  generally  chosen  by  the 
militazy  authorities  in  the  order  of  primogeniture;  the 
election,  however,  is  not  valid  without  the  raproval  of  the 
Portuguese  Governor,  who  on  condrmiim  it  confers  the 
brevet  of  colonel  on  the  king —  a  fiwmimy  which  the  in¬ 
habitants  consider  very  impMtant.  If  the  crown  be  con¬ 
ferred  on  a  woman,  she  becomes  a  colonel  just  the  — «m», 
but  a  regent  is  iwpointed  to  aid  her,  with  the  consent  of 
the  governor,  ’nw  other  dignitaries  of  the  kingdom  are 
the  lieutenant-cfdonel,  the  captain,  sergeant-miyor,  etc., 
but  the  officers  of  the  troops  are  appointed  by  the  Poitn- 
ffueee.  The  king  is  bound  in  most  cases  to  sssemble  ^ 
ioMsss  to  oonsntt  these,  and  cannot  even  reject  th^  ad¬ 
vice.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  administer  justice,  bsti 
their  sentence  cannot  receive  execution  without  the  Idag's 
sanction.  There  are  fow  crimes  not  punishahle  with  death, 
but  any  man  nsay  boy  himself  off  that  has  the  means.  The 
Christian  religion  hM  ssade  but  Uttis  propess,  thoo|^ 
inhabitants  have  no  otimr  exeqit  siwnothing  approaching 
fotichism,  rince  they  worship  a  sword,  a  spear,  or  a  paint3 
cloth,  ate.,  all  of  whieh  are  eaUed  nsmAir^In  some  king¬ 
doms  ihsrs  are  prissto  elsctad  by  the  paople.  DtvoroeiB 
allowed,  and  woman  are  as  free  as  in  Xenpe.  Soekte  b 
divided  iato  three  classes :  tim  nobles  and  meere,  Ibe  nee 
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Thb  ooBeotioB  of  wotfcs  at  art  poAMAMd  by  M .  Maacel, 

fortirly  a  bookseller  and  pubtitoer  at  Cmh,  has  been  br 
him  bequeathed  to  the  town  of  Caen,  subject  to  the  Ailfil- 
ment  of  certain  rather  onerous  conditions.  If  Caen  declines 
the  bequest,  it  is  to  be  offered,  still  on  the  same  terms,  to 
Rouen ;  should  both  Rouen  and  Caen  refuse,  the  collection 
falls  to  the  state.  The  books  are  to  be  deposited  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Libraiy ;  the  engravings  in  the  i)rint-room  of  the 
same  establishment ;  the  paintings  and  drawings  in  the 

falleries  of  the  Louvre ;  the  other  works  of  art  in  the  Cluny 
luseum.  M.  Mancel  was  the  purchaser  of  the  whole  collec¬ 
tion  of  engravings,  amounting  to  50,000  in  number,  left  by 
Cardinal  Fesch. 

“We  are  all  agreed  “  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  “  that 
French  writers,  when  treating  of  our  country,  display  a 
knowledge  of  geography  only  equalled  by  their  intimacy 
with  our  social  habits  and  customs.  Thus  we  have  all 
read  with  humble  admiration  Victor  Hugo’s  description  of 
the  arm  of  the  sea  running  up  to  Edinburgh,  wnich  he 
terms  ‘  the  fifth  of  the  fourth ;  ’  and  Dumas  p^re,  in  il¬ 
lustrating  what  Mr.  Disraeli  called  the  ‘sustained  splendor 
of  an  English  nobleman’s  stately  life,’  informs  his  readers 
that  this  apocryphal  peer,  who  possessed  a  horse  “  qui 
avait  trois  fbis  gagnd  le  Derby,”  used  to  invite  his  friends 
to  shoot  in  his  park  of  Piccadilly.  It  has  been  reserved 
for  the  author  of  a  feuilleton  now  being  published  in  the 
Temps  to  give  a  faithful  picture  of  club  life  as  it  exists  in 
Ix>ndon  A.  d.  1872.  We  are  introduced  to  ‘  Mr.  Phileas 
Fogg,  Esq.’  who  always  enters  the  Reform  Club  at  11.30 
A.  M.,  and  leaves  it  punctually  upon  the  stroke  of  midnight. 
At  noon  be  breakfasts  upon  boiled  fish  with  '  reading  sauce,’ 
a  slice  of  scarlet  roast  beef,  seasoned  with  ‘  musheron  ’ 
condiment,  a  pudding  stuffed  with  rhubarb  stalks  and 

Sooseberries,  and  a  piece  of  ‘  Chester,’  the  whole  washed 
own  with  a  few  cups  of  tea  specially  procured  for  members 
of  the  Reform  Club.  At  12.47  he  repairs  to  the  sun^tuous 
hall,  where  a  servant  hands  him  a  copy  of  the  Times, 
uncut,  the  perusal  of  which  occupies  him  until  3.45  p.  m. 
He  then  studies  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and  by  the  time  he 
has  mastered  the  contents  of  the  latter  journal,  the  chron¬ 
icler  of  the  Temps  says  that  he  is  ready  for  dinner,  which 
is  got  through  under  the  same  conditions  as  breakfast,  with 
the  addition,  however,  of  ‘Royal  British  sauce.’  At 
twenty  minutes  to  eight  he  makes  his  reappearance  in  the 
salon,  and  becomes  absorbed  in  the  perusal  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  a  journal  which,  it  was  generally  supposed,  had 
passed  out  of  existence.” 

The  well-known  military  correspondent  of  the  Cologne 
Gazette,  Herr  Yon  W’ickede,  has  published  an  account  in 
that  paper  of  a  visit  to  the  Danish  Island  last  September. 
He  says  that  he  found  the  inhabitants  full  of  the  most  bit¬ 
ter  hostility  to  everything  German  ;  they  studiously  avoid¬ 
ed  speaking  the  German  language,  though  most  of  them 
knew  it  perfectly,  and  when  he  landed  with  a  party  of  his 
countrymen  on  the  Island  of  Falster  they  were  received 
with  the  cries  of  “  de  Bismarcher,”  “  de  Pruske  bond  ” 
(the  Prussian  dog),  and  other  unfriendly  manifestations. 
“  How  different,”  says  Herr  Von  Wickede,  “  was  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  Danes  in  1845,  when  I  repeatedly  visited  the 
Island  of  Falster  and  Laaland  I  All  I^nmark  was  then 
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WMiAAdy  to  MAtok  tto«Hfrlfik|MaA  ATJallAad  iato  BIm 
wkk-HoMab ;  bet  foctoailaly  oar  Tietorlea  tX  Spkktren 
aad  Worth  Mddaalj  pal  Aaa^  to  tkM  plant.  Nomwons 
volaatoer*  had  ooam  toward  to  aorrA  m  this  oxpedithw, 
Aad  tkn  Doaith  poopla  lAfardad  it  aa  a  Aatioaal  war  of 
ravAM^  Whoa  tka  newt  of  tto  talrAAet  of  tho  French 
into  Saarfariieknn  nrrivtd,  nil  Dnansnik  npoiced,  while  the 
French  dofiuUt  which  followed  wtea  at  not  credited, 
and  afterwards  univeraally  laineBtedi  On  the  arrival  of 
the  French  iron-clad  fleet  in  the  Soand  the  greatest  entfao- 
siasm  prevailed  at  Copenhagen,  and  the  French  officers  and 
sailors  were  ftited  by  all  classes  as  if  they  had  already 
gained  brilliant  victories.  The  Danes  hastened  to  supply 
the  ships  with  provisions,  and  the  Government  establish¬ 
ments  furnished  to  the  French  officers  all  the  charts  of  the 
Baltic,  which  were  very  much  wanted  by  the  fleet.  Num¬ 
bers  of  excellent  pilots  and  sailors  from  the  Danish  islands 
who  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  navigation  of 
the  Baltic  went  on  board  the  French  ships,  and  it  was  en¬ 
tirely  due  to  their  assistance  and  knowledge  of  that  dan¬ 
gerous  sea  that  none  of  the  heavy  iron-clads  went  aground, 
although  the  light-houses  on  all  the  German  coasts  were  ex¬ 
tinguished  and  the  buoys  removed.  The  workmen  in  tlie 
Danish  arsenals,  too,  worked  night  and  day  to  prepare  the 
Danish  fleet  to  join  that  of  France.  And  even  now,  al¬ 
though  the  Danes  must  have  given  up  all  hope  of  French 
assistance,  at  least  for  some  time  to  come,  their  sympathy 
for  the  French  and  hostility  to'the  Germans  are  as  strong 
as  ever.  Except  in  a  few  reading-rooms  visited  by  foreign¬ 
ers  at  Copenhagen,  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  German  b^k 
or  newspaper  can  be  found  in  any  public  place  in  Denmark. 
The  teaching  of  German  in  the  higher  schools,  which  be¬ 
fore  1848,  and  even  up  to  1864,  was  very  actively  pursued, 
has  now  almost  entirely  ceased,  and  the  students  learn 
French  or  English  instead.  The  walls  in  private  houses 
all  over  the  country  are  decorated  with  pictures  represent¬ 
ing  victories  of  the  French  over  the  Germans,  or  German 
soldiers  plundering  and  burning  French  villages.  Indeed, 
the  hostile  feeling  towards  Germany  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  Danes  is  so  great  that  most  of  the  Germans  who 
formerly  lived  in  the  Danish  islands  have  either  sold  their 
estates  and  gone  elsewhere,  or  have  adopted  the  Danish 
nationality.  Unfortunately  German  emigrants  change 
their  nationali^  much  more  frequently  than  Italians, 
Frenchmen,  or  Englishmen.” 

Sudden  Changes  in  the  Weather  are  productive  of 
Throat  Diseases,  Coughs  and  Colds.  'There  is  no  more  ef¬ 
fectual  relief  to  be  found,  than  in  the  use  of  “  Broion's  Bron¬ 
chial  Troches.” 

Dry  Goods.  We  have  advertised  quite  extensively 
since  we  have  been  in  business,  and  have  always  given  the 
Detroit  Tribune  the  preference,  believing  it  to  be  the  best 
medium  through  which  to  meet  our  customers.  Newcomb, 
Endicott  &  Co.,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Dry 
Goods,  Opera  House  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

As  a  wash  for  the  complexion  Burnett’s  Kalliston 
has  no  equal.  It  is  distinguished  for  its  cooling  and  sooth¬ 
ing  properties,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  all  unnatural 
conditions  of  the  skin,  removing  tan,  sunburn,  freckles, 
redness,  and  roughness  of  the  skin,  curing  chapped  hands, 
and  allaying  the  irritation  caused  by  the  bites  of  mosqui¬ 
toes  and  other  annoying  insects. 

White’s  Specialty  for  Dyspepsia  is  effecting  won¬ 
derful  cures.  H.  G.  White  Proprietor,  107  Washington 
Street,  Boston. 
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